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ECONOMY CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


6TH, 7TH 5-YEAR PLAN IMPORT EXPORT STRUCTURE REVIEWED 
Prague ZAHRANICNI OBCHOD in Czech No 1, 1987 p 5-7 


{Article by Jindriska Klicmanova: “Structure of Exports and Imports for the 
6th and 7th 5-Year Plans”] 


[Text] Main Directions in the Socio-Economic Development of the CSSR for 
1981-1985 established three tasks related to foreign economic relations: 1) 
create the conditions to increase trade with CEMA member countries and other 
socialist countries; ii) work to improve the structure of trade with 
industrially mature capitalist countries; iii) continue to improve all aspects 
of cooperation with third world countries. These three objectives continue to 
be priorities in Main Directions in the Socio-Economic Development of the CSSR 
for 1986-1990 and Prospects Through the Year 2000. 


The purpose of this article is to compare the trade structure of the Seventh 
5-Year Plan with that of the Sixth 5-Year Plan for both shipping organizations 
(exports) and for receiving organizations (imports) that are base” in the CSR. 
The data comes from the Federal Ministry of Foreign Trade. Goods are 
classified according to the nine groups defined in the CEMA Unified 
Classification of Goods for Foreign Trade. Prices are all charges paid prices 
in korunas to the Czechoslovak border (current prices) and are divided 
territorially into socialist and nonsocialist countries. (See Table 1) 











Table 1. Import Export and Performance by Product Group, 6th and 7th 5-Year 
Plans 


Exports (shares in percent) Imports (shares in percent) 





6th 7th 7th SYP/ 6th 7th 7th SYP/ 
SYP 5YP 6th 5YP SYP ##$ 5YP 6th SYP 


Total 100.0 100.0 158.00 100.0 100.0 155.7 
composed of: 
Finished products (CEMA 
groups 1, 8, 9) 71.6 74.5 164.4 48.1 40.3 130.5 
machinery & equipment 
(group 1) 52.8 57.1 171.2 36.8 31.6 133.6 
corisumer goods 
(groups 8, 9) 18.8 17.4 145.6 11.3 8.7 120.4 
foodstuffs (group 8) 2.6 2.3 135.8 5.6 4.0 111.1 


industrial products 
(group 9) 16.2 15.1 147.2 5.7 4.7 129.5 


Raw materials, fuels, and 
Materials (groups 2-7) 20.4 25.8 141.8 51.9 59.7 179.0 


which includes: 


fuels and minerals 
(group 2) 17.1 14.1 130.5 30.2 42.1 217.2 


Exports of finished products accounted for 71.6 percent of all exports in the 
Sixth 5-Year Plan and for 74.5 percent of all exports in the Seventh 5-Year 
Plan. However, total volume increased by 64.4 percent in the Seventh 5-Year 
Plan. Exports of machinery and equipment, which account for roughly 75 
percent of total finished goods, increased by 71.2 percent between the Sixth 
and the Seventh 5-Year Plan. Exports of other finished goods (consumer goods) 
increased by 45.6 percent, and exports of raw materials, fuels, and materials 
increased by 41.8 percent. 


Imports changed in the Seventh 5-Year Plan to an even greater extent than 
exports. While imports of raw materials accounted for 51.9 percent of total 
imports in the Sixth 5-Year Plan, in the Seventh 5-Year Plan they accounted 
for 59.7 percent of total imports. These increases were concentrated mainly 
in the areas of fuels and mineral raw materials. They were caused by 
increases in imported prices. These increases made it impossible to increase 
imports of other types of goods, mainly consumer goods. 


Czechoslovakia had a negative trade balance in both 5-year plans. Exports of 
machinery and equipment made up for 48 percent of the deficit caused by raw 














materials imports in the Sixth 5-Year Plan, while consumer goods exports 
covered 24 percent of this deficit. This means that 28 perce.t of our imports 
of raw materials, fuels, and materials were not covered by exports. In the 
Seventh 5-Year Plan the deficit caused by imports of raw materials more than 
doubled from that of the Sixth 5-Year Plan. Exports of machinery and 
equipment covered 63 percent of this deficit and exports of consumer goods 
covered 21 percent, meaning that 16 percent of the deficit was not covered by 
exports. 


The growth rate of trade with socialist countries increased much more rapidly 
in the Seventh 5-Year Plan than had been the case in the Sixth 5-Year Plan. 
The rise in contract prices of raw materials, especially crude oil, to levels 
approximating world prices caused a rapid increase in the value of trade 
turnover, especially for imports. While the average annual increase in 
imports was 9.9 percent for the Sixth 5-Year Plan, in the Seventh 5-Year Plan 
it was 11.4 percent. Exports increased at the same average annual rate for 
both five year plans (9.5 percent for the Sixth 5-Year Plan, 9.4 percent for 
the Seventh 5-Year Plan). 


During the Seventh 5-Year Plan foreign trade with nonsocialist countries was 
affected by unfavorable developments in external conditions and a 
deterioration in the international situation. This forced us to give priority 
to getting economic development back to an equilibrium point rather than 
focusing on the growth rate. These measures had an impact on both tasks for 
exporting and the potential for imports. While the average annual increase in 
exports was 11.6 percent for the Sixth 5-Year Plan, in the Seventh 5-Year Plan 
the pace slowed and average annual growth declined to only 1.2 percent. 
Imports declined in the Seventh 5-Year Plan at an average annual rate of 1.0 
percent, while they had been increasing throughout the Sixth 5-Year Plan at an 
average annual pace of 10.5 percent. 


World economic and international political developments also resulted in a 
territorial shift in our trading patterns for both exports and imperts. See 
table 2 for a summary of these changes. 


Shares in percentages 














CEMA USSR other deve loped third 
total socialist capitalist world 
countries countries countries 
Exports 
6th 5YP 67.9 35.4 4.2 19.9 8.0 
7th SYP 69.4 41.7 4.6 17.0 9.0 
index 6th SYP/7th 161.4 185.7 171.9 135.3 178.3 
Imports 
6th SYP 66.8 34.0 3.8 24.2 6.2 
7th SYP 73.0 46.1 4.4 17.5 5.1 
index 6th/7th 172.8 210.8 179.0 112.5 128.0 














Trade with socialist countries has consistently accounted for a majority of 
the foreign trade activities of the CSR. This percentage increased in the 
Seventh 5-Year Plan over that of the Sixth 5-Year Plan, especially for 
imports. Trade with CEMA member countries, as table 2 shows, accounts for the 
most important part of our foreign trade. Machinery and equipment accounts 
for the greatest percentage of total exports to these countries (63.2 percent 
of total exports in the Sixth 5-Year Plan and 66.9 percent in the Seventh 5- 
Year Plan). Moreover, the volume of machinery and equipment exports increased 
by 70.9 percent in the Seventh 5-Year Plan over the level of the Sixth 5-Year 
Plan. Exports of consumer goods increased by 61.3 percent. Increased prices 
of fuels and mineral raw materials exerted an unfavorable influence on imports 
from these countries. The value of imports of these items increased in the 
Seventh 5-Year Plan by 136.8 percent. This increase in the value of imports 
forced us to increase exports of machinery, equipment and consumer goods. 
This caused our trade deficit with CEMA countries to worsen in the Seventh 5- 
Year Plan. The deficit in raw materials increased by 170.2 percent, while our 
trade surplus in finished goods increased by 141.5 percent. In the Sixth 5- 
Year Plan machinery and equipment: exports offset 69 percent of this deficit, 
while consumer goods exports offset 17 percent, leaving 14 percent of the 
import related deficit not offset with exports. In the Seventh 5-Year Plan 23 
percent of raw materials imports from CEMA countries was not offect by 
exports. 


Trade results with nonsocialist countries improved in the Seventh 5-Year Plan 
over the Sixth 5-Year Plan. Exports to these countries increased by 47.6 
percent overall (finished gocds exports increased by 46.6 percent, and raw 
materials, fuel, and materials exports increased by 48.9 percent). Finished 
goods exports as a percentage of total exports to nonsccialist countries 
remained unchanged (56 percent), but machinery and equipment exports increased 
from 27.6 to 31.9 percent of the total, and consumer goods exports declined 
from 29.0 to 24.4 percent of total exports to nonsocialist countries. The 
growth rate of imports from nonsocialist countries was slower than the growth 
rate of exports. In comparison with the Sixth 5-Year Plan imports increased 
by 15.7 percent. Imports of machinery and equipment increased by 17.2 
percent, and imports of raw materials by 18.3 percent. Imports of consumer 
goods remained at about the same level. Greater increases in exports over 
imports in the Seventh 5-Year Plan resulted in a positive balance of trade 
with nonsocialist countries. This balance had been negative in the Sixth 5- 
Year Plan. This performance was largely the result of increased exports of 
machinery and equipment to third world countries (an increase of 121.1 
percent) and increased exports of consumer goods to capitalist countries (a 
26.5 percent increase). 


Our biggest customer for machinery and equipment was the Soviet Union. In the 
Sixth 5-Year Plan 43.8 percent of our total machinery and equipment exports 
went to the USSR; in the Seventh 5-Year Plan the figure was 50.6 percent. The 
value of exports to the USSR almost doubled (increase of 197.7 percent). 
Other major customers also showec “arge increases in exports, namely the GDR 
(42.2 percent) and Poland (22.0 percent). Of the nonsocialist countries 
exports of machinery and equipment increased substantially, as noted above, to 
third world countries. The percentage of machinery and equipment exports 
delivered to socialist and nonsocialist countries remained basically unchanged 














in both 5-Year Plans (85 percent to socialist, 15 percent to nonsocialist 
countries). However, the percentage of our total sachinery and equipment 
imports coming from socialist countries increased from 76.3 percent to 79.2 
percent. The value of imports from socialist countries increased by 38.7 
percent, and that of imports from nonsocialist countries by 17.4 percent. The 
most imports of machinery and equipment in both five year planus were received 
from the USSR, GDR, and from Poland. 


Most of our exports of foodstuffs in both 5-Year Plans went to nonsocialist 
countries (64 percent in the Sixth 5-Year Plan, 56.5 percent in the Seventh 5- 
Year Plan). While the percentage of total food exports in the Seventh 5-Year 
Plan shipped to nonsocialist countries declined (this was true of both third 
world and developed capitalist countries), the volume of exports to these 
countries increased by 19.6 percent. In contrast, food exports to socialist 
countries increased by 63.8 percent overall. Food exports to the USSR 
increased by 107.2 percent, meaning that food exports to the USSR went from 
17.5 percent to 26.8 percent of our total food exports. Most of our food 
imports in both 5-Year Plans came from socialist countries, and in the Seventh 
5-Year Plan the percentage even increased, from 58.9 to 65.0 percent of our 
total food imports. The volume of imports of these items increased in the 
Seventh 5-Year Plan for all our largest trading partners with the exception of 
Cuba (a decline of almost 40 percent). Our most important source of food 
imports in both 5-Year Plans was Hungary. Imports of food from Hungary 
accounted for 12.5 percent of total food imports from socialist countries in 
the Sixth 5-Year Plan and 14 percent of this total in the Seventh 5-Year Plan. 
The volume of tood imports from nonsocialist countries declined in the Seventh 
5-Year Plan by 5.5 percent from Sixth 5-Year Plan levels (reflecting a decline 
in imports from developed capitalist countries of 1.6 percent and a decline of 
12.1 percent in food imports from third world countries). 


Total exports of industrial products increased in the Seventh 5-Year Plan by 
47.1 percent over Sixth 5-Year Plan levels. This composite figure reflects 
increases of 61.6 percent in these exports to socialist countries and of 25 
percent to nonsocialist countries. The larger increase in exports to 
socialist countries is reflected in the increase from 60.5 to 66..5 percent in 
industrial product exports to socialist countries as a percentage of total 
industrial product exports. The largest customer again was the USSR, which 
was the destination from 37.3 percent of all our exports of industrial 
products in the Sixth 5-Year Plan and for 43.8 percent of these exports in the 
Seventh 5~-Year Plan. The volume of exports to the USSR and to all our other 
major trading partners increased substantially, with the exception of exports 
to the GDR. Exports to developed capitalist countries increased by 27.4 
percent, and exports to third world countries increased by 16.0 percent. 
Roughly 75 percent of all our industrial product imports in the Seventh 5-Year 
Plan came from socialist countries, and 25 percent from nonsocialist 
countries. Imports from socialist countries increased by 37.0 percent in 
contrast to the Sixth 5-Year Plan. Our largest supplier was the GDR, even 
though its share of our industrial product imports declined from 21.7 to 17.2 
percent, and the volume of deliveries increased by only 2.3 percent. Imports 
from Hungary and Yugoslavia increased at a faster rate than previously, and 
imports from Poland declined. Industrial product imports from nonsocialist 
countries increased by 9.7 percent, reflecting a 6.1 percent increase in this 














type of import ‘from developed capitalist countries, and a 50.4 percent 
increase in this type of import from third world countries. 


Exports in the broader category of raw materials, fuels and materials 
increased in the Seventh 5-Year Plan by 36.6 percent to nonsocialist and by 
48.9 percent to socialist countries. More than 50 percent of such items were 
shipped to socialist countries. The rapid increase in these exports to 
nonsocialist countries meant that exports of these items to socialist 
countries declined from 57.5 to 55.4 percent of all such exports. The 
greatest movement, however, was in imports of these items. The value of 
imports from socialist countries increased by 110.4 percent. This raised the 
percentage of imports of these items from socialist countries from 66.0 to 
77.5 percent of our total imports of these items. Critical in this increase 
was an increase in the value of fuel and mineral imports from the USSR, 
because of price increases, of 157.8 percent. This raised the share of these 
items in our total raw material imports from 39.7 to 57.2 percent. The value 
of imports from nonsocialist countries increased by 18.3 percent in the 
Seventh 5-Year Plan. 


In conclusion it may be stated that organizations based in the CSR on the 
whole met the assigned objective of increasing trade with CEMA member 
countries and other socialist countries generally. Trade with these countries 
increased steadily throughout both of the above 5-Year Plans. The structure 
of this trade, however, was affected unfavorably by higher imported prices for 
raw materials and minerals, thus neceesitating increases in exports mainly of 
machinery and equipment. Other directions for the foreign trade of the CSSR 
and containd in the resolutions of the 42nd session of the CEMA. It remains 
a basic task for our enterprises and organizations to increase trade with the 
CEMA member countries whether in the traditional manner by exchanging goods, 
or in terms of the more modern forms of cooperation, namely cooperation and 
specialization. 


Trade with nonsocialist countries has shown lower growth rates than trade with 
socialist countries. Exports have increased faster than imports, allowing us 
to meet the objective of maintaining a positive trade balance with 
nonsocialist countries. The objective of the Eighth 5-Year Plan is to 
increase the level of trade with nonsocialist countries over the levels 
achieved in the Seventh 5-Year Plan. 


9276/12913 
CSO: 2400/214 











ECONOMY GERMAN DZMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


PERFOFMANCE-RELATED SALARY, CONSUMER GOODS PRODUCTION VIEWED 
East Berlin WIRTSCHAFTSWISSENSCHAFT in German Vol 35, No 3, Mar 87 pp 355-372 


[Article by Ulrich Busch, doctor of economics, lecturer with the Economics De- 
partment, Humboldt University in East Berlin: "The Socialist Performance Prin- 
ciple, Monetary Income, and the Production of Consumer Goods"; first three 
paragraphs are English summary] 


[Text] The author deals with questions in connection with the realization of 
the socialist performance principle under the conditions of intensively ex- 
tended reproduction. On the basis of the resolutions adopted by the llth SED 
Congress, he points out that the performance priciple is a notion of basic inm- 
portance for economic and social life in « socialist society and works as an 
essential driving force promoting the further development of the advanced so- 
cialist society. 


The performance principle is effective in the spheres of work, distribution, 
and consumption. In the distributive sphere, it realizes the basic economic 
law of socialism and stimulates higher performance. At the present stage it is 
necessary to link the development of incomes with factors stimulating intensi- 
fication in order to use distribution for boosting intensification. Attention 
focuses in this connection on the further development of productivity wages for 
the work force in the manufacturing sectors and the gradual introduction and 
broader app/ication of productive wages in the form of performance-related sal- 
aries for supervisors, graduates of universities and technical colleges, and 
other staff. 


The relationship between individual and social reproduction as reflected in the 
performance principle requires dynamically developing and marketable supplies 
of consumer goods and services which must expand in qualitative and quantita- 
tive terms in accordance with the development of performance levels. To this 
end, a number of provisions are formulated which derive from the performance 
principle and its money-related application. 


In solid alliance with the Soviet Union and the other states of the socialist 
community the GDR is developing successfully in the center of Europe and on the 
dividing line between two different social systems as a stable socialist state 
and a factor for peace. The basis of tiis development is the social concept of 
the SED set forth in its platform: "To do everything for the welfare of the 














people, for the interests of the working class, and of all other workers."(1) 
The strategic basic orientation of "primary task" policy, uniting as it does 
economic policy and social policy, is directed toward high and steady growth in 
performance on the part of the national economy and toward mobilization of the 
forces inherent in socialism with the aim of unfolding all its performance po- 
tentialities. 


An expression of the correctness of this concept is provided by the resuits of 
economic and social development so impressively summarized at the 1lth Party 
Congress of the SED, particularly with regard to the rising material and intel- 
lectual-cultural standard of living. Improvement in the material and intellec- 
tual-cultural standard of living of the workers has for long occupied a central 
place in the social and economic strategy of the SED. Therefore fundamental 
importance for the positive evaluation of what has been achieved attaches to 
the assertion by Erich Honecker at the llth Party Congress of the SED that “our 
people...on the basis of the development of their productive forces and of so- 
cialist conditions of production have attained a standard of living such as 
never before in their history."(2) 

The steady continuation of the “primary task" policy under the conditions of 
comprehensive intensification implies that further enhancement of the living 
standard will also occupy a central policy position in the future. The union 
of economic and social policy forms the “core of our economic strategy until 
the year 2000."(3) "Our principal effort is toward maintaining the unity of 
economic and social policy. We favor continuance of this course.... Consis- 
tently with the logic of socialism we are employing a substantial part of the 
developed performance capability of our national economy with the aim of 
strengthening and improving the people's material and and cultural standard of 
living."(4) 


It is consistent with the unity of economic and social policy that an enhance- 
ment of the standard of living presupposes an increase in the performance ca- 
pacity of the national economy. The economic strategy of the SED with its at- 
tention focused on the year 2000 points out the route by which the economic 
groundwork for a further rise in the standard of living shall be created. In 
such a process a central position is occupied by a more effective link between 
the advantages of socialism and the achievements of the scientific-technical 
revolution. Because “microelectronics, modern computer technology, and com- 
puter-supported design, planning, and production control more and more deter- 
mine the performance capability of a national economy."(5) 


An accelerated increase in labor productivity, reduction of cost in living and 
objective labor, a dynamic rise in output, and an intensive economic growth as 
well as a visible increase in quality and greater innovation--these are the de- 
cisive economic prerequisites to a further rise in the standard of living. Re- 
duced to a common denominator this means that productive forces must be devel- 
oped and must be made more effective than hitherto if the general well-being 
and the personality development of human beings are to be enhanced. Here a key 
role is played by the /unity/ [in italics] of economic and soicial policy. On 
the basis of its internal dialectics it guarantees and stimulates a continuous 
rise in performance on the part of the national economy. An improvement in the 








population's standard of living is not only a consequence of economic develop- 
ment, it also has a reciprocal effect upon the latter. When there is success 
in making it evident to every worker that there is an objective connection be- 
tween increased output and improved standard of living then the improvement in 
the material and cultural standard of living of the population contributes 
maximally to development of performance motivation on the part of the work- 
ers.(6) Development of the standard of living is an important indispensable 
condition for further rise in the performance of the national economy. In re- 
inforcing this dialectical connection, this mutual interrelationship between 
national economic performance improvement and a rising standard of living great 
importance attaches to the /socialist performance principle/. 


The Socialist Performance Principle--A Fundamental Principle of Economic and 
Social Life in Socialism 


The connection between conditions of production and productive capabilities and 
also the dialectics of the end and means of the fundamental economic law of so- 
cialism imply the requirement that “socialist conditions of production must be 
so configured that they promote the dynamic development of productive forces in 
the interest of strengthening socialism."(7) By conditions of production we 
mean the totality of the relationships into which the workers, the socialist 
producing collectives, and society as a whole, represented by the socialist 
state, enter in the process of production. It is necessary that these condi- 
tions be formed in a manner promoting productivity so that from them may issue 
decisive driving forces, characteristic of socialism, for economic and social 
development. This shaping of socialist conditions of production, so favorable 
to social development, expresses itself in a number of fundamental principles 
of socialism. For example, in the unity of personality development and produc- 
tivity development, in the steady enhancement of the material and intellectual- 
cultural standard of living of the population in the unity of economic and so- 
cial policy, in a stable economic growth, and in a steady improvement in labor 
productivity and efficiency, in the comradely cooperation and mutual aid of 
workers and of the labor collectives, in the collectivity and in socialist com- 
petition, in the deliberate planned formation of social processes, in demo- 
cratic centralism, in the performance principle, etc. (8) 


The socialist performance principle is a fixed constituent of all characteris- 
tics and fundamental principles of socialism. It is a fundamental shaping 
principle for the conditions of socialist production.(9) As a /general/ [in 
italics] principle of socialist economics it has an effect upon all levels of 
the socialist national economy, namely in the personal material interest of the 
workers, in the accounting systems of combines and factories, in the economic 
relations between economic units and society as well as between the national 
economies of socialist countries. (10) 


The performance principle is "a fundamental principle of economic and sociel 
life in the first phase of the formation of a communist society."(11) With 
reference to the members of society the performance /principle is the decisive 
principle involved in making socialism a reality/ [in italics]. This latter 
principle is the "fundamental principle" of the formation of a communist soci- 
ety which has as its main content “the full and free development of every 








individual"(12)--a fundamental principle which is in accord with the goal of 
the fundamental law of economics. 


The content of the performance principle links it to the end-means dialectic of 
the fundamental economic law of socialism. It unites the personality develop- 
ment of the members of society, the unfolding of their productive needs, and 
their consumer needs and capacities with the higher development of socialist 
society and with the broader expansion of its material-technical basis. Ex- 
pressed in the motto "From each according to his capacities, to each according 
to his performance," it is the determining /principle of socialist labor, dis- 
tribution, consumption, and standard of living/ [in italics] and hence a funda- 
mental principle of socialist society. As a principle which must in the socio- 
historical perspective be identified with the socialist method of production 
the performance principle expresses essential impulses characteristic of the 
social existence of workers in socialist society. 


The performance principle is made a reality in particular through the deliber- 
ate application of the economic /law of distribution in accordance with working 
performance/ [in italics]. In socialism this is the determinative law of the 
distribution of commodities for individual consumption--a law which is a pri- 
mary feature of the mode of distribution. It expresses the nature of socialist 
conditions of distribution which are “essentially identical" with the condi- 
tions of production and represent only the “reverse side" of the latter coin 
(13) or, one might say, a form of its realization. As a /distribution law/ [in 
italics] the law of distribution in accordance with working performance is em- 
bedded in the effective structure of the socialist performance principle, which 
as a fundamental principle of production, distribution, consumption, and stan- 
dard of living includes and ranges beyond distribution. As a determinative law 
of distribution the law of distribution in accordance with working performance 
is a realization of the fundamental economic law and also of the fundamental 
economic conditions of the socialist mode of production. In its essence it 
corresponds to a fundamental proposition which emerges from the recognition 
that the means of production are social property. This is a proposition which 
asserts the economic and social equality of the members of society. This is so 
because the performance principle relates, for every one, to the output 
achieved for society. Simultaneously it fortifies and stimulates a dynamic de- 
velopment of productive power in that it liberates appropriate driving forces 
for such development. 


The law of distribution in accordance with working performance expresses the 
decisive structural content of production which determines the place of indi- 
viduals in socialist society. This structure is the connection between the 
working performance of the members of society and their production as person- 
alities insofar as the latter is accomplished to an extent exceeding their in- 
dividual consumption. The law of distribution in accordance with working per- 
formance is characterized by /Marx/ [in italics] in terms in which he makes the 
"individually consumable portion of the community product" immediately depen- 
dent upon the “individual share of the producer in the labor of the commu- 
nity."(14) Here there are equivalent relationships involved, that is to say, 
the extent and level of consumption by individuals depend properly upon their 
working performance, upon their contribution to social production. The "“indi- 
vidual producer," writes Marx, receives “after subtractions" exactly in return 
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what he has given to society. And these subtractions from the total social 
product (Marx mentions six: the “replacement of consumed means of production," 
capital for the “expansion of production," “reserve or insurance funds," "gen- 
eral administrative costs not directly related to production," funds "for com- 
munity satisfaction of needs," and the "funds for those unable to work"(15)) 
tend to increase in importance as socialist society develops. The absolute and 
relative growth of these factors is reflected in such fundamental proportion- 
ality requirements as the more rapid growth in the national income as compared 
with the net monetary income of the population and the more rapid rise in labor 


productivity as compared with the income of the workers. 


The law of distribution in accordance with working performance defines the 
equivalent interrelationship between performance and consumption as a propor- 
tion between the working performance of the individuals and their consumption 
measured in terms of "share in the social product," which remains to the indi- 
viduals “after subtracting the quantity of labor which is assignable to the 
common social fund." And hence this law corresponds, in terms of its differen- 
tiation, to the share of individuals in the social working process. In this 
way it is guaranteed that everyone “who has produced the same proportion of so- 
cial work as the others will receive the same share of the social product."(16) 
This basic Leninist principle implies the task of striving for basically equal 
rewards for the same working performance in different areas and branches of the 
national economy. 


The measure of labor, namely working performance, is the determinative basis 
for the measure of individual consumption. Over and above this, working per- 
formance as the most important component of the social output of individuals, 
of their social effectiveness in general, becomes the decisive basis of per- 
sonality development among the members of society and becomes a determinative 
measure of such development. The performance behavior of individuals in the 
working process and the consequent working performance are the central impulse 
and decisive criteria of their development as personalities. This central sig- 
nificance of working performance for personality development in socialism is 
determined social-economically and is reflected in socialist morality and eth- 
ics. (17) 


In socialism socialist and individual production are a unity. By its very na- 
ture and in the generality of cases this unity is realized through distribution 
in accordance with working performance. About 70 percent of the consumption or 
demand of the population for consumer goods and services are accomplished 
through application of the performance principle.(18) The law of distribution 
in accordance with working performance is thus the dominant law of distribution 
in socialism. The other existing forms of distribution and other social-polit- 
ical measures, particularly in the area of education and in the area of health 
and housing, constitute an important supplement to the performance principle 
and in many respects represent a significant prerequisite to the performance 
principle. However, they are not in any sense opposed to the latter. 


If one conceives of social policy in its wisest sense then the performance 
principle at all developmental stages of the socialist mode of production is 
the determinative and central impulse behind social policy. The further 
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configuration of developed socialist society therefore requires an ever greater 
effectiveness of the performance principle in all areas of social life and also 
demands that the performance principle be ever more consistently applied. This 
is linked to a perceptible increase in effectiveness of the performance princi- 
ple as a driving force in economic and social development and not least of all 
linked to an accelerated development of productive forces. 


The Socialist Performance Principle as a Driving Force in Scientific-Technical 
Progress 


The socialist performance principle has in many respects a stimulating effect 
upon scientific-technical progress and thus upon social development. 


/First of all/ [in italics] it functions as a /principle of labor/ [initalics]. 
The programmatic formulation "from each according to his abilities" expresses 
the fact that it is in accordance with their capabilities that all members of 
society become effective and widely unfold and educate their capabilities. But 
this is in fact a substantial component of the goal realization of the funda- 
mental economic law of socialism. For capacity development means personality 
development as well as the satisfaction of important needs such as, for exam- 
ple, the need for work, for creativity, for education, for social recognition 
and self-realization. 


With the transition to /comprehensive/ [in italics] intensification there is an 
abrupt growth of opportunities and demands for education and for the use and 
unfolding of productive capacities. An expression of this may be seen in the 
changes in conditions and content of labor for millions of workers resulting 
from the application of new means of production, new technologies, and automa- 
tion. Already by 1990 in the GDR 1.2 to 1.3 million jobs will be new or will 
be significantly transformed and 85,000 to 90,000 CAD/CAM work stations will go 
into operation, 160,000 to 170,000 office and personal computers will commence 
operation, 75,000 to 80,000 industrial robots, 1,900 to 1,950 small data pro- 
cessing facilities, and 660 to 670 data processing facilities will go into op- 
eration.(19) Tehse circumstances will give rise to new, different, and greater 
demands imposed on the development of capacities and demands for greater effec- 
tiveness of people in the work process. In much greater measure it is now be- 
coming necessary to introduce capacities and personality characteristics such 
as creativity, a sense of responsibility, a sense of duty, reliability, disci- 
pline, a sense of community, a readiness to learn, the possession of complex 
knowledge, and the like in the production process. It is no longer specific 
capacities which are asked for in the labor force but rather there is a call 
“or development of the entire personality. 


o* the first time the type of intensively expanded production which is based 
poa the development of productivity and efficiency creates an opportunity for 
the workers to unfold their personalities in a universal way. At the same 
time, however, the "development of the social individual" which more and more 
“appears as the chief killer of production and of wealth"(20) becomes a genuine 
precondition of scientific-technical and economic development itself. Engels 
wrote that production “is most vigorously promoted by a mode of distribution 
which permits all members of society to educate, maintain, and exercise their 
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capacities over as wide a range as possible."(21) Since under socialist condi- 
tions this comprehensively guarantees distribution in accordance with working 
performance it is here the form of distribution which most effectively enhances 
productivity. 


Differentiations of working performance occurring in the work process are both 
objectively and subjectively based. They result as much from the differenti- 
ated levels of the bases of production, from working conditions, and from work 
content as from differentiated subjective work capacities, differences in capa- 
bility, and variations in the disposition to be socially active. As an expres- 
sion in particular of a differentiated development and unfolding of capability 
they do not contradict the performance principle but are themselves the basis 
and consequence of its historically concrete expression. (22) 


Secondly, the performance principle when considered as a principle of distribu- 
tion has an effect upon the development of production and this in fact in two 
respects: on the one hand as a distributive principle for mediating the funda- 
mental economic law and on the other hand as a stimulating principle for 
greater work output. By mediating the realization of the goal of the fundamen- 
tal economic law--the satisfaction of wants and the development of personality 
in the members of society--it creates important prerequisites for the increase 
of production. The raising of the standard of living of the workers and the 
development of their personalities liberate potentialities for performance. 
This becomes all the more evident the more the development of personality be- 
comes directly effective as a productive force. It is this that gives expres- 
sion to the specifically socialist interaction of economic and social policy, 
superior in principle as it is to the capitalist society. 


Already in 1990 Lenin had worked all this out when he compared the feudal orga- 
nization of labor based upon the “discipline of the club" and the capitalist 
organization based upon the "discipline of hunger” with the “communist organi- 
zation of social labor to which socialism is the first step" and which is based 
"upon the free and conscious discipline of the workers themse}ves."(23) This 
“communist organization" of labor is achieved in socialism primarily through 
the performance principle. 


With regard to the second aspect of the matter, that is, with regard to the 
stimulating effect of the performance principle, it is at present necessary to 
configure distribution in accordance with working performance by making the 
distribution consistent with a policy of intensification.(24) Under such con- 
ditions a central position is occupied by a performance-oriented wage policy 
which is directed toward stimulating an accelerated rise in labor productivity, 
rapid development of efficiency in all areas of the national economy, improve- 
ment in the utilization of capital, a distinct reduction in the consumption of 
material, energy, and in costs while at the same time being aimed at production 
at an end product of the highest quality. In the process of perfecting perfor- 
mance-oriented distribution it is especially important to educate the technique 
of evaluating performance. The intensive type of production imposes on perfor- 
mance objectively new demands which are more firmly directed toward qualitative 
growth factors in production and their complex effects. This makes it neces- 
sary that in evaluating performance the qualitative performance factors should 
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be more positively taken into account and given substantially greater weight in 
comparison with the formerly dominant parameters of time-cost and quantity of 
output. 


Thirdly, the performance principle as a principle of consumption and of the so- 
cialist mode of living has a reciprocal effect upon production. This is in 
particular the case because the differences in consumption and in standard of 
living arising from differentiated working performance have the effect of stinm- 
ulating labor and enhancing productivity. Inequalities in consumption and in 
the standard of living which are based upon inequalities in labor performance 
are an important stimulus and significant driving force toward increased out- 
put. To the degree that the comprehensive intensification of production gives 
rise to and reinforces such differences in job performance, particularly be- 
tween complicated and simple, highly qualified and less-qualified labor, such 
dirferences must be converted through performance-based distribution into dif- 
ferences in standards of consumption and living. This is an indispensable ne- 
cessity if the performance principle under existing conditions (characterized 
by an increased performance dynamic and + ‘ifferentiation) is to entirely carry 
out its stimulating function. Since the ‘ar is directed to the forced de- 
velopment of productive forces it firally has its effect also upon elimination 
of the economic causes of differences in job performance. If these effects are 
to be practically realized it is of the greatest importance to produce suffi- 
cient and adequately differentiated consumer goods and to make them available 
for the general population. 


The Monetary Income of the Population as the Most Important Expression of Dis- 
tribution in Accordance With Job Performance 


In real socialism the distribution of capital for individual consumption is 
achieved through the establishment and actualization of income. That is to 
say, it takes the form of money. This is of great importance for the role of 
the performance principle as an enhancer of productive power. Because the mon- 
etary form of distribution gives rise to favorable conditions for shaping the 
performance principle as a principle of equivalence and proportionality and as 
an instrument of economic and social policy. 


The monetary form makes it possible to determine differentiated job perfor- 
mances exactly and to make them the basis of differentiated consumption. At 
the same time the monetary form of distribution represents an important prereq- 
uisite to the planned fitting of an individual's production into the overall 
social production process and into overall accountancy on the national economic 
level. The monetary relationships within the population are fully integrated 
into the unity of material and monetary planning. (25) 


But what defines the monetary form of distribution? The point of departure for 
its establishment is the character of socialist production as a planned commod- 
ities production. The preduction of products as commodities is a process which 
includes the determination of the consumption of these commodities through ex- 
change. At a highly developed stage of production, however, barter manifests 
itself as the circulation of commodities and money and from this is derived the 
monetary form of distribution, since the mode of distribution is defined by 
production /and/ [in italics] by the form of the exchange. (26) 
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In contradistinction to the monetary relacions between combines, factories, 
unions, and other economic units which embody value relationships, such things 
as the monetary gain, monetary capital, and monetary expenditures of the popu- 
lation do not express value relationships. This is a peculiarity of the mone- 
tary relations among the populace that they arise both directly and indirectly 
from the process of value formation and the realization of these monetary rela- 
tions in the circulation process signifies the realization of value. But these 
monetary relations do not themselves represent value relations. By their na- 
ture they are directly social relationships which arise from the job perfor- 
mance of the members of society working for society and embody a social rela- 
tionship of individuals to society--this relationship being a result of job 
performance. Since this relationship aims at production on the part of indi- 
vidual members of society and since this production takes place primarily as 
individual consumption this social relationship emerges as a /claim to consump- 
tion/ [in italics] which is defined quantitatively as achieved job performance. 
This claim to consumption necessarily takes on a monetary form since consumer 
goods are produced and circulated as commodities. This fact gives rise to sig- 
nificant consequences for the practical implementation of the performance prin- 
ciple. In particular, the monetary form of distribution determines the config- 
uration of the productive relationship between job performance and consumption 
as a plannable and precisely quantifiable process which, however, is also con- 
tradictory and very complicated and highly differentiated. 


From the monetary form of distribution it follows that the consumption demands 
arising from social job performance have the form of income. In this case most 
of the income appears directly as monetary income of individuals (as wages, 
salary, bonuses, pensions, stipends, etc.) On the other hand another part of 
income is formed on the state and collective level as a social distribution 
funds and comes to the individuals as indirect income. Direct and indirect in- 
come form (together with specific natural acquisitions) the real income of the 
population. 


With the formation of monetary income the productive relationship between indi- 
viduals and society, resulting from individual outlays of social work, acquires 
an autonomous form. It is manifested as a monetary relationship and corre- 
spondingly is realized as the movement of monetary income, monetary capital, 
and monetary expenditures. 


The equivalent connection between job performance and consumption is expressed 
in the law of distribution. In consequence of the monetary form of income this 
equivalent connection is manifested doubly: as /performance equivalence/ [in 
italics] and as /monetary equivalence/ [in itaiics]. In that context the term 
performance equivalence denotes the productive overall interconnection which is 
expressed in the law of distribution in accerdance with job performance. Or in 
other words, the term refers to the overlapping correspondence between job per- 
formance and consumable volume of utility. On the other hand, by monetary 
equivalence we mean the monetary ceacordance and balance of the measures and 
relationships which determine the law of distribution in accordance with job 
performance. Since this law involves a relationship of equivalence the mone- 
tary relationships which determine the latter are likewise equivalence rela- 
tions. This is true in particular for the relation between job performance and 
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monetary income (income formation) and also for the relation between inceme and 
consumption (income use). Embedded in these there are the relations of mone- 
tary income and monetary expenditures to monetary capital which in consequence 
of their variation with time constitute a complicated structure of proportion- 
alities. (27) 


The planned configuration of these monetary relations rests, although the lat- 
ter are not value relations, upon the relationship between value production, 
value distribution, and value realization. This means that the income of the 
population can be formed only as a function of the value of the necessary prod- 
uct and a portion of the excess product and the achievement of income in the 
form of the price volume of consumer goods and services is likewise capable 
only of realizing this value volume. This objective interrelationship is mani- 
fested in a number of national economic ratios: for example, in the functional 
dependence of the development of net monetary acquisitions and the real income 
of the population upon the produced and--even more so--upon available national 
income and its expenditure structure. Or, again, this objective relationship 
is manifested in the necessary agreement between the growth rates of the net 
monetary acquisitions of the population and the growth rates of the commodity 
fund and the performance fund or of retail sales. (Compare Tables | and 2) 


Table 1. Development Between 1975 and 1985 of National Income Produced and Do- 
mestically Expended, in Percent (1970 = 100), and Expenditure Struc- 
ture of the National income in Comparable Prices (Basis 1980) 




















Produced Domestically 

National Expended Na- Expenditure Structure (7) 
Year Income tional Income Accumulation Consumption 
1975 130 126 23.4 76.6 
1980 159 151 22.7 77.3 
1981 167 153 21.7 78.3 
1982 171 148 18.0 82.0 
1983 179 149 17.9 82.1 
1984 189 153 17.4 82.6 
1985 199 160 17.1 82.9 


Source: "Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR 1986" [Statistical Yearbook of the GDR 
1986], State Publishing House of the GDR, Berlin, 1986, pp 100, 101, 
and 102. 


Table 2. Development of the Consumption-Effective Real Income of Worker House- 
holds and Employee Households; Development of the Net Monetary Acqui- 
sition of the Population and Development of Retail Sales. From 1975 
to 1985 in Percent (1970 = 100) 














Year Real Income Net Monetary Acquisitions Retail Sales 
1975 130.5 127 128 
1980 157.0 152 156 
1981 164.6 157 160 
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Table 2 (continued) 














Year Real Income Net Monetary Acquisitions Retail Sales 
1982 166.7 162 162 
1983 148.3 165 163 
1984 i75.9 172 170 
1985 184.8 178 177 


Source: “Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR,” 1982 to 1986, State Publishing House 
of the GDR, pp 266, 272, 276, 278, and 235. 


The monetary accord between demand and supply and the adequacy of monetary in- 
come with respect to need are decisive impulses influencing the proportionality 
and balance Sf the production process. Their planned and assured maintenance 
is therefors. an important prerequisite to the unity of economic and social pol- 
icy and actuslization of the performance principle. 


In shaping the relationships of distribution it is at the present time of pri- 
mary importance to direct the consistent implementation of the performance 
principle and continuation of performance-oriented income policy fully toward 
the goal of /comprehensive intensification/ [in italics] of the national econ- 
omy. Lenin's assertion that the distribution of the means of individual con- 
sumption must be "a method, a tool, a device for increasing production" (28) 
should be understood today in the sense that this distribution should be di- 
rected especially toward acceleration of scientific-technical progress and the 
most economically effective utilization of such progress. It must be oriented 
toward the most effective employment of social labor capacity and of mature po- 
tential for education in the interzst of a large national economic rise in out- 
put. An increase in the economic effectiveness of the performance principle 
therefore means pushing ahead and actively supporting the intensification pro- 
cess throughout the entire national economy. “Altogether it is a matter of so 
configuring wages and bonuses that a rise in production accompanied by in- 
creased product quality and reduced cost in energy and material together with 
reduction of overall cost shall be materially more advantageous than a rise in 
production which is measured purely in terms of volume."(29) 


The intensification-style arrangement of disti bution in accordance with work- 
ing performance means in essence that the deve. pi.ent of income is linked to 
the intensification factors and their effectiveness. Therefore at the 10th 
Congress of the Central Committee of the SED in 1985 Erich Honecker emphasized 
that wage policy "is directly linked to the plan and to the growth of labor 
productivity."(30) 


Productive wages are the key to this, since they establish a direct connection 
between increased performance and income development and are formed on the ba- 
sis of performance parameters which for the most part are derived from the de- 
velopment of labor productivity. Improvement in productive wages for produc- 
tion workers and the step-by-step introduction of improvements in productive 
wages in the form of performance-oriented salaries is under present conditions 
the primary way of actualizing and perfecting the performance principle in 
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distribution. Im speaking here of performance-oriented salaries we are speak- 
ing of master workers, advanced school and specialized school cadres, and other 
employees in selected combines and factories of industry, in the building 
trades, and in other areas. Production wages, consisting of the basic wage and 
the wage bonus together with a number of further additions, when the prerequi- 
sites have been met, such as advanced training extra pay, performance-oriented 
shift work extra pay, and extra pay for hazardous or difficult work, all aim at 
the best possible utilization of productive time in the work process. And 
likewise they aim at high efficiency, at an enhancement of the effectiveness of 
individual and soc.2l factors entering into increased performance and at the 
unfolding of the workers’ productive capacities. Of special importance here 
are wage bonuses which are paid as a function of fulfillment and useful over- 
fulfillment of selected qualitative and quantitative parameters of performance 
development. We speak here of wage bonuses which are intensification-related. 
In conjunction with such stimuli as the “performance-oriented shift bonus," in 
conjunction with the “personal salary group pay" for workers who make a partic- 
ularly important contribution to the implementaticn of scientific-technical 
progress, and in conjunction with the “rationalization bonus" and other bo- 
nuses, the wage bonus guarantees an individually differentiated recognition of 
and stimulus to higher performance in the work process. 


When productive wages are employed it becomes possible for every worker through 
higher personal output to achieve a higher personal income. A situation is 
reached in which the existing potential of capacity, readiness, and training 
are mobilized and become effective in accelerating scientific-technical prog- 
ress. Simultaneously the development of this potential is simulated. Measures 
such as the introduction of new basic wage and salary schedules, new wage and 
salary groups for a high level of specialized knowledge, multiple abilities, 
shift work, and productivity-related performance parameters--all of these serve 
to render the wage and salary structure effective both in terms of intensifica- 
tion and in terms of economics. To all of this process there applies the fun~ 
damental principle of inclusion of the workers in dealing with its problems and 
with problems associated with the scientific organization of labor. 


Accumulation of Money by the Population 


In our account thus far we have prescinded from monetary accumulation by the 
population. Since, however, such accumulation is an objective process in so- 
cialism it must be included as one aspect or one manifestation of the monetary 
expression of the performance principle whenever we conduct an analysis of the 
planned shaping of the relationship between job performance and individual con- 
sumption. 


Monetary accumulation on the part of the population encompasses all forms of 
money collection by the members of society in paper form and in cash. Thus we 
are including here tiie centralized savings processes (checking accounts, sav- 
ings accounts, and insurance saving) as well as the usually short-term forma- 
tion of cash reserves. Monetary accumulation by the populace represents a very 
complex econcmic phenom:non which is affected by a multitude of the most varied 
factors. It is an expression of the productive linking together of past, pres- 
ent, and future economic, political, and social processes. 
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Monetary accumulation on the part of the popula*ion is a necessary phencaenal 
form of the monetary expression of the equivalent relationship between job per- 
formance and individual consumption on the part of members of society. Over 
and above this it links the production performed by members of society with the 
larger-scale production on the part of socialist society ius a whole. 


Since distribution in accordance with job performance is accomplished through 
the formation and use of monetary income monetary accumulation manifests itself 
as a process lying somewhere between the formation of monetary income and its 
expenditure. Thus it is a specific monetary form of the expression of the per- 
formance principle as a principle of distribution. The attached figure is in- 
tended to clarify the role of monetary accumulation among the equivalence rela- 
tions of distribution. 
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Fig. 1. Diagram showing in principle the monetary expression of distribution 
in accordance with job performance in socialism. 

Key: Monetary expression 

- Job performance 

Formation of monetary income 

Monetary accumulation 

(Monetary capital) 

- Monetary expenditure 

Consumption (individual production*) 
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* Throughout this translation the word “production” translates the Marxian 
economic term “reproduction"--tr. 


The economic basis of monetary accumulation is the material production process 
and the consequent time-history of monetary income formation and expenditure. 

The members of society through their job performance make their contribution to 
social production. Consistently with the performance principle they receive in 
return for this an adequate claim to securing their own production in the form 
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of monetary income. Actualization, responsive to need, of this performance- 
related claim on consumption, namely monetary income, makes it possible for in- 
dividuals finally to achieve their production in the consumption process. 

Since the formation of monetary income takes place periodically while the actu- 
alization of monetary income, like consumption, is a continuous process or is a 
process taking place asynchronously relative to income formation, monetary ac- 
cumulation is an essential intermediate between monetary income formation and 
monetary income actualization. The accumulation of monetary income in cash 
form and in checking-account form, the formation of monetary capital (espe- 
cially in the form of property) is thus an objective process which is beth in 
the interest of the population and also in the interest of society as a whole 
and must basically be assigned a positive value. By its nature monetary accu- 
mulation constitutes a relative autonomy of the monetary relations of the popu- 
lation within the process of its realization as it expresses itself during a 
specific period of time. Thus it does not constitute an expenditure of the 
monetary income. Even less is it a renunciation of actualizing such monetary 
income--that is to say, a renunciation of consumption. Rather it is a neces- 
sary form of expression which makes it possible to create the relation between 
performance and consumption over a specific period of time and within the ob- 
jectively given unity of periodicity and continuity through the instrumentality 
of money. 


As a rule the monetary income formed is not immediately actualized but is accu- 
mulated over a period of time. It is converted into monetary capital. Its ac- 
tualization then takes place at a later time as (partial or complete) dissolu- 
tion or turnover of the monetary capital. Since monetary accumulation is an 
uninterrupted process which in the case of increasing income continuously re- 
peats itself on a higher level, the monetary accumulation on the part of the 
population appears as the continuously growing production of monetary capital 
(compare Table 3). 


Ta>sle 3. Development of the Monetary Capital of the Population From 1970 to 
1985 in Billions of Marks and in Percent 

















Savings in 
Form of 
Savings Personal Total Monetary Capital 

Year Deposits Insurance Cash Absolute z 
1970 52.1 6.0 7.4 65.6 100.0 
1975 75.3 7.7 10.1 93.1 141.9 
1980 99.7 10.1 12.2 122.1 186.1 
1981 103.0 10.7 12.3 126.0 192.1 
1982 107.6 11.4 12.5 131.5 200.4 
1983 113.2 12.2 13.0 138.4 211.0 
1984 118.7 13.0 13.4 145.1 221.2 
1985 124.6 13.8 13.7 152.1 231.9 


Source: "“Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR 1986," op. cit., pp 266 ff. 


In its structure the monetary capital of the population displays a specific so- 
cial and individual or domestic differentiation. This differentiation finds 
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its explanation in a number of the most varied processes. However, to a con- 
siderable extent it is an expression of performance-related income differentia- 
tion and also an expression of the differentiated conditions of distribution in 
accordance with job performance (household size, family structure, age, etc.) 
an¢ also an expression of the differentiated levels of consumption. As a par- 
ticular mode of expression of the performance principle monetary accumulation 
by the population reflects to a certain degree the differentiation in job per- 
formance as it expresses itself in differentiated income. On the other hand, 
the monetary accumulation of the population naturally also expresses the dif- 
ferentiated actualization of monetary income as well as other social and eco- 
nomic aspects. 


Since the monetary capital of the population is accumulated monetary income it 
embodies claims made by members of society upon production. That is to say, 
claims upon consumption. Such monetary capital generally represents a poten- 
tial demand on the part of the population, with cash in hand, for consumer 
goods and services. Therefore the magnitude of this monetary capital and its 
development and structure have consequences for the development and the struc- 
ture of consumer goods production and the provision of services. 


Consumer Goods Production Responsive to Demand--A Requirement of the Perfor- 
mance Principle 


The relation between individual and social production which is expressed in the 
performance principle requires a certain provision of consumer goods and ser- 
vices for consumption by the population (compare Table 4). This provision of 
consumer goods and services must be dynamic and responsive to demand and must 
be a qualitatively and quantitatively expanding process consistent with social 
performance developments. The economic strategy of the SED with a view toward 
the year 2000 takes this into account by providing, as a function of improved 
worker performance, for the future "a still more vigorous development of con- 
sumer goods production."(31) To an increasing degree newly developed consumer 
goods are supplied out of domestic production and these goods are characterized 
by high utility and service comfort. These include: color television sets, 
stereo radio-recorders, smail motorized bicycles, single-lens reflex cameras, 
and furniture. In particular, the production of industrial consumer goods is 
being accelerated. By 1990 ic will have reached 130 to i32 percent of its 1985 
value. During the same period growth in the production of newly developed 
products will be multiplied by a factor of 145 to 150 percent. (32) 


Table 4. Industrial Production of Selected Products 


Product Unit 1970 1980 1985 

Passenger automobiles 1,000 127.0 177.0 219.0 
Trailers for automobiles 1,000 10.9 38.5 95.3 
Small powered bicycles 1,000 139.7 179.€ 188.0 
Motorcycles 1,000 71.1 80.5 76.3 
Bicycles 1,000 416.7 613.6 672.0 
Vacuum cleaners 1,000 471.0 1,048.0 1,267.0 
Domestic washing machines 1,000 254.0 468.0 502.5 














Table 4 (continued) 





Product Unit 1970 1980 1985 
Domestic refrigerators 1,000 380.0 637.0 972.6 
Domestic freezers 1,000 10.5 181.7 466.1 
Sewing machines 1,000 190.0 242.0 310.0 
Television receivers 1,000 380.0 578.0 668.0 
Color television receivers 1,000 8.6 263.6 465.1 
Radio receivers 1,000 806.9 914.7 1,132.4 
Single-lens reflex cameras 1,000 291.2 406.3 432.0 
Wristwatches 1,000 3,307.0 3,702.1 3,550.6 
Wallpaper 1,000 tons 15.6 49.1 58.2 
Phonograph records 1,000 6,247.0 15,969.0 16,542.0 
Cotton textiles Million m* 248.3 276.6 298.3 
Room textiles Million m? 177.1 282.8 301.0 
Knitted undergarments Million 144.7 177.2 174 8 
Knitted outer garments, 

bathing and athletic garments Million 41.3 59.1 59.4 
Shoes 1,000 pairs 78,226.0 78,817.0 83,551.0 


Source: "“Statistisches Jahrbuch der DDR 1986," op. cit., pp 147 ff. 


But behind this development there are not only increasing outputs but aiso 
/changed/ [in italics] production demands and conditions on the part of workers 
which express themselves in a transformation of the demand structure. These 
phenomena are reflected in the devel.opment of monetary income and monetary cap- 
ital in the possession of the population. 


National economic planning proceeds from the assumption that current monetary 
incomes in correspondence with the monetary capital of the population determine 
cash-in-hand demand which must be satisfied by the provision of consumer goods 
and services. The content of cash-in-hand demand is characterized by the need 
of the members of society. When these demands are clothed in monetary form or, 
in other words, when they emerge as monetary income or monetary capital and fi- 
nally as cash-in-hand demand they acquire an economically peremptory form. 

They embody a claim on the part of members of society against society and this 
is a claim which must be met. (33) 


With the higher development of social production and the transition to compre- 
hensive intensification the requirements of members of society change substan- 
tially quantitatively and even more so qualitatively. In consequence the mone- 
tary income and monetary capital formed in response to the performance princi- 
ple demand for thet: realization a growing and structurally changing mass of 
consumer goods and services. This situation expresses itself in a discernible 
change in the demand structure. To an increasing degree and over a wide range 
new and high-quality products are demanded in a differentiated structure. This 
development is taken fully into account by the line of the llth Party Congress 
of the SED which aims at a high level of innovation and increasing production 
of consumer goods: "Taking as a starting point the growing monetary acquisi- 
tions of the population it is necessary to develop production and supply of 
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consumer goods in accordance with the changing needs and a differentiated de- 
mand and thus be more responsive to greater claims for utility, technically 
high quality, attractiveness, and chic in consumer goods."(34) 


It is a law of the socialist production process that with a change in demand 
and consumption structure there should also be a change in the monetary expres- 
sion of consumption. The most visible manifestation of this is the fact that 
monetary accumulation on the part of the population, especially in the form of 
savings for the purchase of high-quality consumer goods is becoming more sig- 
nificant. Associated with this is an increase in the percentage of paper pay- 
ments, of check purchases, and other modern forms of monetary circulation in 
retail sales. 


Since cash-in-hand demand on the part of the population is arising not only 
from current monetary income but also from turnover of monetary capital (35) 
(and this more than ever) the internal structure of this demand is also becom- 
ing increasingly characterized by monetary capital. It is a demand which re- 
lates to a substantial degree to consumer goods and performances whose purchase 
prices exceed the current income of a month or even of a year. This is the 
case for passenger cars, freezers, color television receivers, domestic elec- 
tronic equipment, motorboats, foreign travel, real estate, and other items. 

The ratio of supply to demand is becoming, when one takes the monetary capital 
into consideration, a proportionality which relates not only to current produc- 
tion but also to future production. As their content, after potentially ready- 
cash demand, the sources of monetary capital on the part of the population for 
production proportionate to demand confer a more comprehensive dimension which 
reaches into the future. Above all the sources of monetary capital demand a 
growing production of high-quality consumer goods and in sufficient quantity a 
supply of the same which is differentiated in terms of utility, value, and 
price. This gives rise to specific problems of plan-wise proportional configu- 
ration and balancing of the national economy. 


In this connection it should be remembered that with the consistent implementa- 
tion of the socialist performance principle as a fundamental principle of dis- 
tribution and production there is associated not only a perceptible increase in 
output but also an increasing differentiation in output. This is documented in 
a differentiated development of income and a mainly income-induced differentia- 
tion of the mode of forming monetary capital among the population. These con- 
sequences, initially monetary, of a more vigorous implementation of the perfor- 
mance principle must find their reflection and actualization in a /differenti- 
ated/ [in italics] consumption. Prerequisite to this is an adequately differ- 
entiated consumer goods and performance supply in all commodities groups, but 
particularly in "textiles and clothing" and “other industrial commodities." 

The corresponding formulation in the "Directive of the llth Party Congress of 
the SED for the 5-Year Plan" was: "On the basis of growing demand and in ac- 
cord with a stable basic system of supply production and the stock of commodi- 
ties in the category of exquisite and delicate products, associated with impor- 
tant problems of assortment innovation, must be further enhanced."(36) 


It is in accord with the importance of consumer goods production in the social- 
ist national economy that this type of production is not reserved to those 
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combines and factories which have been specializing in it but is the concern of 
the entire national economy. Also those combines which manufacture primarily 
the instruments of production have a great responsibility for providing effi- 
cient equipment and deliveries to producers of consumer goods. Over and above 
this, on the basis of their special conditions of production, they have the 
task of substantially expanding the spectrum of high-quality technical consumer 
goods through the production of highly quality-enhanced, modern, useful, and 
esthetically satisfying consumer goods. (37) 


Production and provision of consumer goods responsive to demand which are pro- 
duced in high quality and adequate quantity throughout the entire national 
economy is important in two respects for actualization of the preformance prin- 
ciple: 


/First/ [in italics], consumer goods production must be viewed as realization 
of the monetary income of the population. Demand responsive production of cor- 
sumer goods forms the decisive prerequisite to the process of comprehensively 
satisfying the growing and qualitatively changing and extraordinarily differ- 
entiated needs of the population. Through response to cash-in-hand demand the 
performance principle will be actualized as a distribution principle of the 
fundamental economic law of socialism. 


/Secondly/ [in italics], consumer goods production is of the greatest possible 
impertance for securing the stimulus function of the performance principle as 
the latter relates to the development of productive forces and acceleration of 
scientific-technical progress. Only when the income arising from performance 
done in the interest of society and the monetary capital accumulated on this 
basis can be used for purchasing does the performance principle have an unre- 
stricted effect as a stimulus toward higher performance and increased produc- 
tivity. Only then does the performance principle assure the unfolding of all 
capacities and potentialities in production and only then does it become a de- 
cisive driving force for economic and social progress. Therefore at the llth 
Party Congress of the SED the following statement was formulated: "With regard 
to increasing income, it is primarily through the supply of high-quality indus- 
trial consumer goods that it is possible to influence the material interest of 
the workers in the achievement of high performance and efficiency goals and in 
a rapid rise in labor productivity."(38) 


Further increase and qualitative improvement in consumer goods production as 
well as more effective cooperation between production and trade over the whole 
range from demand to sales decisively contribute to implementation of the per- 
formance principle under all aspects and to accomplishment of the "primary 
task" in its unity of economic and social policy. 
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ECONOMY HUNGARY 


ROUNDTABLE ON ROLE, PROBLEMS OF ENTERPRISE COUNCILS 
Budapest PARTELET in Hungarian No 3, 1987 pp 33-44 
{Article: “The Workers’ Sense of Ownership") 


{Text] One of the constant goals of our socialist system has 
been to broaden the proprietory thinking and attitude of our 
workers. The steps that have been taken to increase enterprise 
autonomy--including most recently the creation of enterprise 
councils--provide better opportunities than before to strengthen 
proprietory interests. At the same time, however, there are also 
other factors that affect the situation. The growing demands 
Placed onthe economy have prompted the transformation and 
occasionally even the closing down of producer organizations 
which in the case of some enterprises has added to the factors 
of uncertainty and weakened proprietory ties. What is the 
present situation of the enterprises in this regard? What are 
the characteristics and manifestations of the “good owner" 
mentality? What are the tasks facing us in this connection? 


It was with these questions in mind that our editorial board had 
organized a roundtable discussion by inviting the following 
participants: Janos Balint, president of the enterprise council 
of the Ganz Railroad Car and Machine Factory; Pal Baranyai, 
director of the Factory of Electric Appliances and Materials; 
Marton Buza, director of the Theoretical Research Institute of 
the Trade Unions; Ferenc Eveli, secretary of the party committee 
of the Transzvill Factory of the Electric Power Station 
Engineering Enterprise; Mre. Gabor Fodor, secretary of the trade 
union committee of the Capital City Handicrafts Enterprise; 
Janos Szamarinotisz, toolmaker from the Ganz Electric Switch and 
Appliance Factory; and Gyula Tamok, secretary of the trade union 
committee of the Chemical Combine of Borsod. Directing the 
conversation was Sandor Lakos, editor-in-chief of PARTELET. 


At the start of the debate the participants noted that during 
the past decade the proprietory status and awareness of workers 
had been affected by several unfavorable phenomena. As a result 
of inadequacies in giving performance proper recognition, lax 
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discipline, and drastic shifts of manpower, the traditional ties 
between the enterprises and their employees have weakened. 
Naturally, placing restrictions on the mobility of manpower will 
continue to be deemed undesirable, as it would be inconsistent 
with our national economic obJjectives. We must, however, have 
greater harmony between manpover mobility and efficient 
employment. Presently it is not necessarily true that the most 
valuable manpower is moving to the most efficiently operating 
enterprises, even though this could be the basis of modern 
proprietory ties and the development of proprietory attitudes 
that would be in accordance with today's economic requirements. 
The effectiveness of the work of the enterprises-——-including the 
functioning and activities of the enterprise councils--is judged 
primarily on the basis of how well they are able to promote this 
process. 


Assertion of Proprietory Rights and Enterprise Management 
“Theoretically speaking, the creation of enterprise councils has 
meant important changes for the proprietory situation of workers 
in two respects," said Sandor Lakos. "On the one hand, by 
shifting proprietory decision-making rights from the ministries 
to the enterprises we have, in effect, decentralized--i.e., made 
more accessible, brought more within the reach of the producer 
coljectives--the political right of workers to be owners ina 
soc:ialist society. On the other hand, the legal boundaries of 
the economic activities of our producer collectives have also 
peen expanded. The enterprise councils, which have a_ direct 
relationship with the producer collectives, can now determine 
whether or not the enterprise ieadership is properly managing 
the means of production. What does this change mean in practice? 
First of all it would be a good idea to examine whether under 
these changed circumstances there has been any change in the way 
our enterprises are managed, and if there has, what effect this 
has had on economic production and on the producer mentality of 
the workers. “ 


"The theoretical possibilities you have referred to have not 
translated into too many changes so far," responded Marton Buza. 
"I would even question the extent to which the spheres of 
propriatory decision making have been actually transfered to the 
enterprises. It has been my experience that there are still many 
obstacles posed by present ministeriel practices that hinder 
such ae transfer, and that these rights are often only 
formalities. But even in those areas where they have tried to 
take better advantage of these rights the workers have not seen 
any evidence that a local organization endued with proprietory 
functions has been established. There have voeen no changes that 
would have significantly affected the situation and working 
conditions of workers; in those rare cases where such changes 
have occured they have usually not been the result of the 
activities of the enterprise councils. " 
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“We must, however, take into account, ™ added «anos 
Szamarinotisz, “that the enterprise councils have not deen 
around for very long. We cannot really expect them therefore to 
have produced noticable and accurately measurable changes within 
such a short time. It is worth noting, however, that those who 
have come in contact with the enterprise councils or have dealt 
with problems pertaining to the functioning of the councils have 
raised many new ideas about making economic production more 
rational and more efficient." 


"The transfer of spheres of decision making authority has 
created a new situation not only from the legal, but also from 
the economic point of view," joined in Gyula Tamok. “Earlier 
when an enterprise had found itself faced with economic 
difficulties it was able to turn for help to the holder of 
proprietory rights, the ministry. We all know how often this had 
led to the creation of moods and attempts aimed at finding the 
easiest way out. The possibilities of taking this route have 
been significantly narrowed, as enterprises are now compelled to 
stand on their own feet.” 


“I also consider this to be one of the most important changes, " 
said Pal Baranyai. “Enterprise managers are much more fully 
avare of their responsibilities, and have a stronger sense of 
ownership. And this not only holds true for the managerial 
strata, but also in a broader sense, for the members of the 
enterprise councils as well as for the people they come in 
contact with in the course of their work. Having greater 
responsibilities has increased the feeling of interdependence 
and spirit of cooperation among all those who are involved in 
managing the affairs of the enterprise. " 


“At the root of this change is the fact that in some respects 
managers and their subordinates have become more equal,” added 
Gyula Tomok, “since the enterprise director's employee status 
has been changed by the fact that he is now employed by the 
enterprise council. At the same time, the members of the 
enterprise councils play a more direct proprietory role by 
virtue of the fact that they have become participants in the 
making of important decisions, the shaping of enterprise 
strategies and the supervision of economic activities. " 


"There is another aspect to this new form of enterprise 
management that should not be ignored,” pointed out Mre. Gabor 
Fodor. “Namely, that it can also become the organizational 
framework of enterprise self-management and workers’ autonomy. 
This stems from greater equality between the managers and the 
managed, or to be more precise, from the fact that managers have 
become more dependent on the workers, and also from the 
cooperation and collective spirit that have resulted from this 
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cdependence. At the same time, I agree that for now this is still 
more of an opportunity which has not really strengthened the 
workers’ sense of ownership. "™ 


“Let us not forget,” warned Marton Buza, “that the bonds linking 
managers to the enterprises have always been much stronger than 
those of their workers. This has not changed significantly since 
it is still much more difficult for managers to change jobs than 
it is for their subordinates. Statistical data also show that 
the membership of the enterprise councils is made up mostly of 
people in managerial positions and that only a few of them are 
workers. Only certain branches of production are exceptions to 
this.” 


“The worker members of the enterprise councils are often not 
really able to comment on the topics discussed, as they lack the 
necessary expertise, the proper perspective on the enterprise's 
affairs, and the required experience,” commented Janos Balint. 
"So while one might indeed say that today the enterprise council 
is still a managerial forum, it has at least one new feature 
which I would not underestimate; namely, the fact that it 
specifically calls for involving the workers in the affairs of 
the enterprise." 


“It would be very difficult to measure the changes that have 
occured in interpersonal relations, in people'’s thinking and 
attitudes or the difficulties these changes have entailed,” said 
Marton Buza. “What has made the problem even more discernable is 
that the enterprise council's scope of authority estill has not 
been clearly defined, and it has twt been properly determined 
what kinds of decisions it will have to make. Nor is it clear to 
me how the employer intends to control the director's activities 
if the enterprise council only meets a few times a year." 


“According to the order, the enterprise council can only deal 
with strategic questions, and is not allowed to involve itself 
in the operative aspects of enterprise management, “added Janos 
Balint, “for otherwise it oversteps its authority. But what is 
considered to be a strategic question? This is also a matter for 
debate. If, for example, one of the plants of a large enterprise 
is facing production difficulties, up to a certain point it is 
considered to be an enterprise management problem which may 
become a4 strategic question if it endangers the entire future of 
the enterprise. ” 


It was also pointed out during the discussion that the opinions 
people had about the enterprise councils vere more negative than 
what the councils actually deserved. The main reason behind 
this, some felt, was the change in the enterprise managers’ 
scope of authority which requires them to consult with the 
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enterprise council before making any major decisions while 
placing the entire responsibility on the managers. There have 
been frequent debates over authority which have given rise to 
feelings of resentment on the part of the managers toward the 
enterprise councils. 


“Interest relations within the enterpise councils are extremely 
complex,” said Marton Buza. "As it was pointed out earlier, the 
members of the enterprise councils and enterprise management are 
Simultaneously both sub- and superordinates of one another. 
Interdependence in itself may be useful, but the unclear and 
confused definition of interest relations can lead to chaos, 
hinder the effectiveness of management, and retard the 
development of people's sense of ownership.” 


“In connection with certain specific economic problems it is 
indeed not easy to ascertain whether we are talking about a 
strategic or an operative matter,” stated Sandor Lakos. “All the 
more since the members of the enterprise councils are ususally 
dealing with daily problems themselves, hence most of their 
experiences are of this type. But this is precisely why we can 
consider it important to ensure that the relationship between 
the enterprise council and enterprise management be based not on 
elements of chance and subjective factors, but on clearly 
defined functions and spheres of authority. Otherwise this form 
will not be able to endure the huge burdens placed on it, and 
will not be able to function in such a way so as to be able to 
show the enterprises a way out of their present predicament. ”" 


Janos Balint also added that the greatest challenge that can 
face aocouncil and a management is when the enterprise is 
struggling with economic problems that require solutions which 
are not, or not primarily up to them to solve. And today there 
are countless examples of such problems, including the narrowing 
of import possibilities and the very limited availability of 
financial resources for waging purposes. In this connection 
Marton Buza stressed that we could not examine the functioning 
of enterprise councils or people's sense of ownership 
independently of their broader environment and apart from te 
national conditions. “The sense of ownership is not a categury 
that pertains exclusively to enterprises; its development is 
closely connected with our state leadership, the activities of 
our party and the trade unions, the situation of the national 
economy, our regulators and other external conditions. " 


"Since 1982, our enterprise has been undergoing a 
reorganization,” said Pal Baranyai, relating some of his own 
experiences, “as a result of which for the past 5S years we have 
been virtually unable to think in terms of long-term goals. 
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Finally we have been able to find a good solution enabling our 
enterprise to close last year in the black. This is undoubtedly 
one of the reasons why we have such good relations and close 
cooperation between the enterpirse council and management. And 
as director Ido not feel that I have been hindered by the 
council in making my decisions. ”* 


“Most enterprises, hovever, are afflicted with serious 
problems,” joined Ferenc Eveli in the conversation. “Especially 
alarming is our manpower situation and the condition of our 
enterprise collectives. My workplace, the Transzvill, is an 
83-year old factory that has produced entire worker dinasties, 
employing one generation after another. In the past 10 years, 
however, this tradition has begun to fade to the point where not 
only do fathers no longer bring their sons to the factory, but 
they themselves leave at age 50 to look for other employment. 
Skilled workers with 20 to 30 years of professional know-how in 
their heads and hands have left us to vork iin such diverse 
fields as packing crates at VASERT [Trade Enterprise for 
Mass-produced Ironware); setting up their own gardening 
operations using foil tents; buying flat knitting machines and 
using them to knit pullovers in the basement, and I could go on. 
I believe that as long asa worker cannot find what he is 
looking for, i.e., the conditions necessary to adopt a 
proprietory attitude, it is unlikely that he will develop 
proprietory ties or become a good owner." 


“Being a member of a permanent collective, however, still has 
attracting power,” commented Janos Szamarinotisz. “Those places 
that pay regular attention to providing proper material and 
moral recognition to workers who have put in long years of 
honest work have less trouble retaining their manpover. But 
material benefits are not the only things that count. Order, 
discipline anda good collective are also attractive. In my 
enterprise--and I think also in others--most workers are not 
poised to migrate from factory to factory; in one way or another 
they have developed a bond with their place of work." 


“I never claimed that the only reason why workers stayed in a 
factory was because of material incentives,” responded Ferenc 
Eveli. “Our party committee had decided earlier to ask everyone 
intending to leave to give their reason for quitting. Several 
hundreds of resigners have given their reasons providing us with 
an extraordinarily interesting and enlightening picture. As it 
turns out people are motivated by more than just wages in their 
attachment to their place of work. Emboldened by their decision 
to leave, many have tolid us that they did not feel cumfortable 
in their given collectives, and complained of poor sanagement 
methods, rudeness, ill-treatment and the injustice of the 
clique mentality. The corporate organs vere ineffective or took 
only formal steps to remedy complaints while in reality avoiding 
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to address the abuses that were irritating the workers. I could 
also tell you about how much the collective mood has improved, 
how much respect the social organizations have earned in those 
places where precisely because of these problems we hed decided 
to prepare the performance appraisals oof some managers ahead of 
schedule so that both they and we could draw the necessary 
conclusions. * 


“The enterprise collectives’ sense of ownership, and in general, 
the handling of en'erprise affairs are significantly influenced 
by thelevel of general and professional preparedness of the 
workers,” stressed Janos Balint. “A worker who has the knowledge 
necessary for understanding factory life, who can produce nice 
quality work in his field and can become an integral part of the 
enterprise’s system of operation can also make a useful 
contribution to the economic development of the enterprise. This 
is an enormously strong binding force. Unfortunately, it is not 
very “fashionable” in the enterprises today to pay attention to 
professional training and education. I used to work at a place 
where we trained 100-150 industrial apprentices a year for the 
factory, right on the premises. The very fact that they had been 
trained at the plant, that they knew the machines, the tools and 
the environment already when they vere hired, created 4 strong 
bond between these young skilled workers and their place of 
work. Later, as it became easier to entice trained experts from 
elsewhere than to undertake the burdens of providing 
instruction, training vas relegated into the background. 


“In my opinion, one of the best forms of proprietory activity in 
the past, notwithstanding ite many faults and weaknesses, was 
the emulation movement,” said Marton Buze. “Today we find that 
certain enterprise managers are downright opposed to such a4 
movement, or as most, do not consider it necessary and dismiss 
it altogether. While it is true that the traditional forms and 
methods of the emulation movement are in need of renewal, it 
would be unfortunate to allow the movement itself to wither 
avay. “ 


"I am of a different opinion,” Joined in Pal Baranyai. “While 
some managers may indeed feel this way, the problem is «a4 much 
more complex and complicated one. Il am convinced, hovever, that 
the strongest vorker support for emulation movements will always 
be found at those places where they are based on good traditions 
and clearly stated enterprise development obJjectives. In our 
factory, which was established in 18868, we also have strong 
traditions, built %™ decades of work by several generations. So 
when it comes to having 4 sense of ownership we are not starting 
from zero. The greatest driving force behind our enterprise has 
been our ability to offer a realistic program to strengthen our 
employees’ bond with the enterprise. 








"It is clear from what has been said that an enterprise strategy 
and a well-founded plan for the future can fundamentally 
influence one’s sense of ownership, both in terms of the vay the 
enterprise councils’ proprietory rights are asserted, and the 
way the workers behave and work,” said Sandor Lakos, summing up 
what had been said. “We know very vell, however, that the 
situation of the enterprises is very complicated these days. 
Enterprises capable of progress can preserve end build on 
relative stability, basic values and 4 permanent staff; hovever, 
there are, and there will always be enterprises that will have 
to do something radically different from their present practice. 
Most enterprises are in this kind of a situation, and in their 
case one can directly see how the shaping, strengthening and 
weakening of the sense of ownership is affected by the shifting 
of interests. On the one hand, we need to have our vorkers 
accept decisions that need to be made at any given moment, but 
on the other, we must also take their direct interests into 
account as only by doing so can we develop realistic plans. I 
would be interested to learn more about how the establishment of 
enterprise councils has affected the clashing and reconciliation 
of intrests in practice. Has factory democracy changed and 
developed? And how has all of this affected proprietory bonds?” 


Enterprise Democracy and Proprietory Interests 

"I am convinced that work place democracy has been one of the 
most signiricant means of strengthening people's sense of 
ownership,” stressed Marton Buza. “Yet we are paying less and 
less attention to it, concerning ourselves instead mostly with 
finding new forms of management as iif the enterprise council 
could bring salvation. Our studies also show that the majority 
of the vorkers barely know about, or are completely unfamiliar 
with the problems of management. And where the level of 
avereness is this low, the level of democracy can also not be 
too high. A typical evidence of this is the enormous debate that 
has developed even about such 4 basic cuvuestion as whether or not 
the trade unions should continue to express opinions about the 
directors since--s0 to speak--they are now elected leaders, 
selected by the enterprise council.” 


"I have different experiences,” argued Ferenc Eveli. “In my own 
enterprise we have heated daily debates resulting from demands 
by our workers to be given ansvers to burningly twrgeent 
questions, and real svlutions to vitel problems. I hear the same 
thing from my enterprise party cecretary colleagues. The members 
of the enterprise councils are active participants in these 
debates. Besides them our enterprise-based political and social 
organs are also actively involved as are our various democratic 
forums that have made substantial contributions. " 
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"It is true, however, that within the enterprises there isa 
Significant lack of information,” said Pal Baranyai, reinforcing 
what had been said earlier;”" but this is not due to a decline of 
democracy. There are an awful lot of statutory provisions, and 
the volume of information that needs to be furnished to outside 
agencies is disproportionately large and still growing. We have 
far less time to resolve internal problems than what we would 
need. This situation must indeed be changed which is what most 
managers trying to do." 


"The internal dissemination of information in our enterprises is 
rather disorganized and undifferentiated," commented Mrs. Gabor 
Fodor. “They do not, for example, take into account how 
well-informed enterprise council members actually are and how 
much information they need _ which, of course, is especially 
frustrating for workers who have been delegated to serve on that 
body. They do not have any access: to data or to the antecendents 
of a particular issue on the agenda. It eppears that the 
managers do not really care, or simply do not consider it 
important to ensure that these people are properly prepared to 
take an active role in the debates. " 


“Another reason why, as it was pointed out earlier, the 
functions to be performed by the enterprise council remain 
unclear is because the relationship between the council and the 
trade unions is also not entirely clear,” argued Marton Buza. 
"The order according to which trade unions have no say about and 
cannot veto the enterprise councils’ decision has created the 
impression that since the councils came into being there has 
been a weakening of trade union rights. This despite the fact 
that the enterprise council is not a democratic forum but rather 
a proprietory body performing functions that had been within the 
ministry's sphere of competence. A loss of rights may be the 
result of the fact, for example, that a whole series of 
questions that once belonged within the director's scope of 
authority are now decided by the enterprise council-~-including, 
for example, the question of annual wage increases. Under the 
present system the trade unions can do nothing more than to 
express an opinion about those decisions. 


"In connection with the question of rights we ere faced with a 
dual problem," interjected Sandor Lakos. "One question that 
needs to be addressed is whether the enterprise council is 
indeed asserting its proprietory rights, in other words whether 


it has actually assumed this previously ministerial 
Jurisdiction, and also whether or not its activities are clearly 
distinguishable from the director's operative sphere of 


authority. If so, one might justifiably ask whether the 
assertion by an enterprise of its proprietory role through the 
elected representatives of the workers is indeed a democratic 
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right. If we are talking about actual legal practice, I also 
have to answer this latter question with a yes. It cannot be 
unequivocally stated, therefore, that with the reorganization of 
the conditions of trade union work--or as it was put: with the 
lessening of rights--there has been a decline in democratic 
opportunities, since if anything, the involvement of the council 
has only expanded these opportunities. I do agree, however, that 
the question of authority and jurisdiction still has not been 
resolved, and should be addressed in accordance with the needs 
of a more efficient cperation." 


Gyula Tamok disputed that there had been any significant 
narrowing in the trade unions’ democratic freedom of movement. 
"Since I do not feel that our rights have been restricted, I 
would like to know where they need to be broadened.“ In his 
response Marton Buza contended that there was a need to give 
serious thought to expanding the approval and veto rights of the 
enterprises to include such, from the point of view of the 
employees, far-reaching proprietory decisions as, for example, 
those concerning wage and employment policies or the selling and 
buying of factories. Naturally this also requires that it be 
made clear who the arbitrator will be in case an agreement 
cannot be reached, since this particular role of the ministry 
and the higher trade union organs has ended with the transfer of 
proprietory rights." 


In my opinion the enterprise council is a manifstation of the 
autonomy of our socialist enterprises, and a representative of 
their general and long-term interests,” said Gyula Tamok 
reasserting the view he had expressed earlier. "The council, 
however, has been unable to reach the worker, take individual 
aspirations into account, or generate a direct interest in 
attaining enterprise goals. This is where the trade unions 
should play a role, taking better advantage of their existing 
legal powers. It is in this spirit that we have shaped our 
enterprise's planning procedures. A team of experts prepares the 
topics of debate that need to be discussed in designing the plan 
which we take to the workers, and after summarizing their 
observations we present them to the enterprise council. On the 
basis of the debate the council finalizes and approves the plan 
without encroaching upon the jurisdiction of other organs and 
organizations. The trade unions have the right to express an 
opinion on the production and management plans, and at the same 
time their concurrence is required before any plans are 
finalized on social welfare and labor safety. “ 


On the basis of what had been said, a lively debate developed 
about the relationship between the enterprise council and the 
trade unions. In contrast with Marton Buza who argued in favor 
of a partnership type of arrangement between the trade unions 
and the enterprise council, others seem to have considered the 
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enterprise to be a kins of super organ that represents and 
expresses the most compreshensive and most general enterprise 
interests. In addition to these two views there was yet a third 
notion according to which the enterprise council was an 
autonomous body entrusted with the integration of worker 
interests which in effect excercises collectve control over 
one-man management. " 


"I cannot agree with the practice of having a team of experts 
prepare the plan proposal to be presented to the workers before 
it submitted to the enterprise council for approval,” said Mrs. 
Gabor Fodor referring to an earlier comment. “Plans of this kind 
contain far too many technical considerations, and are put in 
such a final and completed form that their preparers virtually 
“expect" consensus. It is much better if the plan proposal is 
prepared by the collective leadership, the enterprise council. 
In my opinion it is the trade unions’ job to request a precise 
definition of goals from the management, and as the organizers 
of abroad debate on the plan produced in this manner they 
should facilitate the assertion of the opinions and interests of 
the workers. “ 


"It is also questionable whether the various partial interests 
can all be taken into account inthe work of the enterprise 
councils," said Janos Szamarinotisz. “I am thinking about the 
kind of practice that we see at the meetings of economic 
partnerships. " 


“Individual, group and various partial interests are unavoidably 
present in every organization," commented Sandor Lakos. "The 
most important thing, however, is for every organization to 
integrate its internal partial interests in accordance with its 
intended functions. One of our biggest problems in the past was 
that, giving in to the pressures of everyday interests, the 
management of several enterprises failed to represent long-term 
interests stemming from their functions, and distributed 


everything i. could." 


"The commitment by an enterprise management to keep the 
enterprise collective's interest in mind does not, in my mind, 
qualify as a mistake," polemized Gyula Tamok. "The basic 
interests of management and the workers are identical. The 
earlier mentioned measures, i.e., the placing of greater 
emphasis on short-term interests are encouraged by regulators. 
Desoite the declarations, our system of economic regulators, in 
effect, still rests on a base mentality, while at the same time 
it employs excessive withdrawals and severely limits eneterprise 
autonomy. As a result of forint values of different “strengths” 
there are in our economy simultaneous shorteges and waste. Nor 
is it any wonder that enterprise managers use every opportunity 
they get to try to push the wage levels higher. " 
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"TI agree with the criticism of our regulators, and I see an 
especially great need to modernize our wage regulatory system, “ 
remarked Sandor Lakos. "These shortcomings, however, do not 
justify the short-sightedness of management. It is natural for 
workers to demand raises; the willingness on the part of 
management to forego the need to build up reserves, without 
putting up any resistance to pressure can hardly be called ideal 
behavior. It would be even less ideal if the enterprise council, 
which is supposed to be the embodiment of proprietory interests, 
were to follow this example. 


"The existence of differences of interest within the enterprises 
is an objective fact," stressed Ferenc Eveli. “This becomes 
especially evident when an enterprise's situation worsens; 
however, even then the management cannot afford to forego 
representing long-term interests. Recently, for example, we had 
to choose--among other things--between government bailout or 
selling part of our factory's real estate, including the 
enterprise resort, and taking care of our own financial 
situation. Management decided to go with the latter option, but 
understandably the trade unions expressed their reservations, as 
the proposed solution involved giving up one of our important 
social establishments. I can tell you that even our party 
organization had a difficult time deciding what position to 
take. We kept searching for a third solution. Finally we found 
an acceptable compromise: we kept the resort and decided to part 
with some other auxiliary real estate." 


"Conflicts of interest very often only arise in connection with 
questions of secondary and tertiary importance," said Pal 
Baranyai. “We have still not been able to take the decisive step 
toward creating the most important incentive, i.e., material 
interest. This has left a strong mark on the condition of 
factory democracy. If enterprise collectives only have rights, 
and the worker does not significantly gain from better quality 
work and higher profits, then they are hardly going to feel any 
incentive to participate in discussing enterprise issues or in 
factory public affairs. " 


“Undoubtedly, there appears to be some confusion regarding how 
to interpret corporate tasks and how to carry on corporate 
work," responded Mrs. Gabor Szabo to an earlier comment. "It is 
unclear whether the trade unions should take an unequivocal 
stand exclusively in support of employee interests, or if it 
should take into account the existing difficult economic 
situaton, the position taken by the enteprise council and the 
problems facing management. It is vital, therefore, that we more 
precisely clarify the role and tasks of our enterprise organs 
and forums, and more clearly define the tasks facing enterprise 
democracy today. " 
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"For interest representation and factory democracy to function 
effectively in our enterprises it is fundamental to have 
internal harmony in our factories among production, management 
and income growth," stressed Sandor Lakos. "Unquestionably 
income regulation plays an enormous role inthis, and it is 
ready for a change. In connection with this the most important 
task is to change an outdated view: we must finally realize that 
our enterprises have come of age, and are able to independently 
manage the goods they produce and the resources they have. 
Making enterprise autonomy more complete may drastically affect 
people's proprietory bonds. For proprietory attitudes to become 
stronger it is essential that the needs of economic development 
be also examined in terms of--primarily material--interests. We 
need to refine and coordinate our sytem of incentives to the 
point where even the smallest need can create an interest. This 
is no small task, but it is necessary if we expect people not 
only to understand their general obligations, but also to know 
what they are doing and why at any given time, and iif they 
complete a job, how much it is worth to the enterprise, in other 
words how much personal income it will entitle them to. This is 
the basis and starting point of proprietory thinking. During the 
remainder of our discussion it would be expedient for us to 
examine what we could do better already today, under our given 
conditions, and how we could bring to a halt and reverse the 
unfavorble tendencies presently facing us." 


Today's Needs and Long-Term Possibilities 

"With respect to proprietory interests, in many branches of our 
economy the basic situation has been almost the reverse of what 
it should be; this is what our wage policies should aim to 
change first," said Marton Buza. “Enterprises suffering from 
manpower shortages lack the means to provide the necessary 
incentives, while those with manpower surpluses have been able 
to give wage increases. A change would not only be important 
from the standpoint of the national economy and the enterprises, 
but also from the point of view of the interests of the workers 
and the representation of those interests by the trade unions. 
For the irregularities of the wage system are disorienting. In 
those areas whers there is overemployment there may be some kind 
of redistribution of manpower or reduction in force which may 
come as quite a surprise to those working collectives where 
everything seems to have been going smoothly so far as evidenced 
by the rising wages. But with the movement of manpower there 
will also come a corresponding decline in interest as the 
workers will obviously not want to move to areas of scarce 
manpower if they are not going to be properly compensated. " 


“In our country there are also various forms of ownership and 
proprietory relationships, " pointed out Pal Baranyai. 
“Naturally, both in terms of its national economic importance 
and the economic methods used to manage it, collective property 
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continues to predominate. However this does not mean that ve 
should idealize the internal conditions of this form of 
ownership. In our state-owned enterprises the workers cannot be 
the actual owners of the means of production, only their users. 
Similarly, the enterprise council is not the proprietor, only 
the holder of proprietory rights. We must accept that iin this 
kind of a relationship direct material bonds and interests are 
necessarily weaker and looser than in the case of »private 
ownership which also exists in our society. At the same time 
people's bonds to collective property also contain certain 
important political elements which must not be forgotten. As ve 
strive to develop our sense of ownership we must definitely keep 
this in mind." 


"This is a very important relationship," commented Sandor Lakos. 
“Our workers’ bonds to collective property also include human 
and political bonds, a commitment to our system which ve 
consider to be an important value. This is one of the reasons 
why we must be alert when interests contrary to proprietory 
interests start to assert themselves. In determining our main 
directions we must weigh several economic and human-political 
views simultaneously. One way to determine the genuineness of 
proprietory interests is by examining how much stronger and more 
active an enterprise collective has become. " 


“Increasing the role of knowledge, in my opinion, is especially 
important," said Janos Balint, expressing his view. "Valuable 
traditions, such as collectivity and solidarity must be 
preserved but not at the expense of preventing educated, 
prepared and self-starter workers from rising above their peers. 
Unfortunately this view is still far from being fully accepted. 
Egalitarianism, mediocrity anda lack of risk taking are all 
manifestations of our conservatisn. “ 


“Perhaps one of the greatest weaknesses of our present mentality 
is our undifferentiated concept of interests," stressed Sandor 
Lakos. “Proprietory interests must not be considered to be some 
kind of a monolithic interest. The prorpietory interest of our 
various enterprise strata, groups and individuals can only 
really materialize if they can openly express their own 
interests, contrast them with others, and arrive at an 
acceptable compromise from which everyone--the enterprise and 
the individual alike--can somehow benefit. Only in this kind of 
@ system of expressed and contrasted interests is it conceivable 
for long-term interests to become predominant, for it takes 
clashes of interests to conclusively prove and actually convince 
people of the priority of perspective interests, i.e., of the 
necessity of subordinating all other interests to them. " 


Gyula Tamok stressed that one of the basic conditions for 
proprietory interests to materialize is the establishment of an 
appropriate system of material incentives. In this connection it 
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was pointed out that in the developed economies the only thing 
controlling income ratios was a wage scale which would be a good 
idea for us to adopt. Under no circumstances should the previous 
year's wage levels be considered the basis of future increases. 


“In this area, too, however, it would be a good idea to agree 
upon a practice," commented Sandor Lakos, “that would allow an 
enterprise's system of interests to differentiate not only 
according to categories, but also individually, by accurately 
measuring performance and payable wages. What we should strive 
for is to eliminate stereotypes as completely as possible so 
that the individual can feel that the decision has been made 
openly, without ulterior motives or secondary considerations." 


“Maybe I am conservative, but from the point of view of 
developing a sense of ownership I consider enterprise democracy 
and the emulation movements to be of vital importance," 
emphasized Marton Buza. “Providing adequate material incentives 
is fundamental, but the only way to make real advances in 
strengthening people's sense of ownership is by clarifying the 
legal, political and organizational conditions and tasks of 
factory democracy, and thereby restoring the reputation of our 
modernized and renewed emulation movements." 


“Arguments,” added Mrs. Gabor Fodor, “asserting that the workers 
are still not mature enough for a given task, or that they are 
incapable of attaining the goals of an enterprise are 
unacceptable. If people see that their task makes sense, and if 
we can set sensible goals for them to attain, they can indeed be 
mobilized. ™ 


“Having a sense of ownership is not a condition but a frame of 
mind and a form of attitude that manifests itself daily,” argued 
Ferenc Eveli. “We must look out for our people, tools, 
materials, energy sources and each others physical safety; we 
need to take care of our older employees, young people, mothers 
raising children, the disadvantaged, and the list could go on. 
The best way for our party organizations to strengthen this 
attitude is through the exemplary conduct of communists. Our 
party organization pays special attention to involving young 
skilled workers and engineers in party work, and with their help 
tries to devise a high-quality program for carrying out our 
economic-policy related tasks. This approach has had the 
additional benefit of strengthening the bonds between our young 
skilled workers and technicians and the enterprise, and helping 
to train a new generation of managers. " 


"The direction of production requires a competent commanding 
staff," added Janos Balint, "including team leaders, foremen, 
and plant managers who know how to deal with people, who can 
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organize, who are fair and who have other attractive 
qualitites. Unfortunately, in our enterprises the commanding 
staff is not paid well enough. Our foremen are often people who 
happened to let themselves be talked into taking the job. It was 
not like this before when these jobs were filled with the best 
and highest paid experts who were the true masters of the field 
for which they had been made responsible. An improvement in this 
area would also be of enormous benefit from the point of view of 
strengthening people‘s sanse of ownership. " 


“In my experience,” said Janos Szamarinotisz, rejoining the 
conversation, “the factor with the greatest bearing on employee 
opinions and attitudes are the quality of work organization, the 
availability of tools and materials and the continuity of work. 
If management can ensure the conditions for using the property 
properly, this will strengthen people's sense of ownership." 


“We have to learn to be sincere with our workers, even in the 
most difficult situations,” asserted Pal Baranyai. “I would 
immediately add, however, that we must also be willing to rely 
on them. In fact, when our factory vas facing a crisis we had no 
other choice. We openly admitted that the future appeared 
doubtful, and that the plant might even have to close down; but 
we also added that if everybody rolled up his sleeves the 
management of the enterprise would try to save the factory. This 
was not an exaggarated promise, which is why we were able to 
convince people to put their faith in us. After years of 
tremendous accomplishments they ended up fulfilling the promise 
themselves, and as a result today the future of our enterprise 


appears encoraging. “ 


“We can ask ourselves the question: what kind of a sense of 
ownership, what kind of owners do we really want?" asked Janos 
Balint. "I think that the most important factor is the 
responsibility which one feels and assumes for the enterprise; 
however, it is also not immaterial how comprehensively, how 
complexly and how far ahead one can think. It did not take us 
long after the formation of our enterprise council to realize 
that the vorker members of the council were unable, vwithcut 
help, to meaningfully participate in the work of the council. 
For along time we had tried to come up witha solution. 
Eventually we found one that has proven to be effective, so much 
so that we are bringing it to people's attention at our 
extension training for council members. Since we have made it a 
regular practice to distribute the materials to be debated to 
the council members in advance, everyone has a chance to urn to 
any economic manager for consultation. Primarily, of course, to 
their own managers who are familiar with the unique problems of 
the given field. Our council members regularly take advantage of 
this opportunity which has made their internal collective work 
more effective and of higher quality. This and similar kinds of 
solutions can also be found in other areas." 
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“To sum up the lessons of our conversation,” said Sandor Lakos 
in closing, “we can gay that both on the macro- and microlevels 
our entire system must function better if we are to make any 
advances in strengthening our vorkers* sense of ownership. We 
must improve the external conditions of management which is 
Primarily the task of our national agencies; hovever, we also 
need to refine the work of our enterprise organs. In order to be 
able to do so we need to clarify a whole series of questions, 
primerily as they pertain to the interest relations within our 
enterprises. Although they bear the characteristics of our 
socialist democracy, the enterprise councils are not corporate 
bodies, but rather entities charged with carrying out their 
enterprises’ utilization rights." 


“Empl oyees-—-understandabl y—-often want to squeeze better 
conditions out of the *‘proprietor.* Their direct intereste, 
therefore, are in conflict with the interests represented by the 
enterprise council which, of course, does not by any means 
preclude the development of a collective sense of ownership in 
the workers. This, however, is shaped by their unique intereste, 
conflicts and compromises and the conscious realization of 
enterprise interests. As for the trade unions, their role also 
needs to be clarified. For centuries, the role of the trade 
unions has been to protect the vorkers against their employers. 
Under our conditions, however, the employer represents the 
interests of socialism which are also the interests of the 
workers. So the traditional role of the trade unions must also 
be reexamined. But the same could be said about the party 
organization, and generally speak i ng about the various 
enterprise organs, for with the transformation of our enterprise 
management system they have all become faced with a new 
situation. From the comments heard here it is clear that the 
creation of enterprise councils and with it the introduction of 
a new form of enterprise management have created new 
possibilities for strengthening our workers’ sense of ownership. 
They offer greater opportunities along with still unclarified 
and unresolved problems. Problems which--using our constantly 
groving vealth of experiences--ve must resolve if we are to turn 
these possibilities into reality." 
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ECONOMY YUGOSLAVIA 


DATA, OPERATION OF INSURANCE SYSTEM DISCUSSED 
Belgrade EKONOMSKA POLITIKA in Serbo-Croatian 23 Feb 87 pp 10-11 


[Text] The Associated Electrical Industry of Belgrade [AEI] has been con- 
cluding 3-month, or at most 6-month, insurance contracts with the Dunav 
Insurance Company since 1 January of last year. Before this time, a 10-year 
contract had been in effect. The AEI Worker's Council recently authorized 
its management “to make a final attempt at agreement." If negotiations are 
not successful, AEI will form its own insurance company (Elektroistok, one 
of its members, has already done this). The insured's major objection is 
that it cannot influence the amount of the premium, and the one being sought 
by Dunav is considered to be too high. 





This was reason for us to start an investigation. There was all the more 
reason when we remembered that last year the Belgrade Agricultural Combine 
had also thought about founding its own underwriting business; similar 
announcements have come from Vinkovac; the Zagreb [ZTP] founded one and has 
returned to mother "Croatia." We inquired at one of our automobile companies 
as to their experience with insurance and received the response: Don't touch 
it. When in a bind we obtain an interest-free loan from the underwriter. 


The key question is--to what extent is Yugoslav insurance activity really 
based on market principles? The answer has already been given in the sub- 
title of this article--the SFRY Constitution of 1974 inaugurated an insurance 
system to which, because of the absence of anything like it in the rest of 
the world, it is even hard to give a label. Thus, insurance has definitely 
been removed from the status of business entity. Because of this there is 
an ever increasing number of disagreements between insurance communities and 
the insured, in addition to which the latter, in wandering off the beaten 
path, winds up completely negating the meaning of insurance--they found their 
own (miniscule) risk communities which have virtually no goal other than 
satisfying the form prescribed by the Constitution and later elaborated in 
other legal acts. In striving to substantiate this assertion, our journalists 
were on the spot--at the Belgrade AEI and at the Dunav and Croatia insurance 
communities, from where we bring concrete reports. At Croatia we talked with 
assistant general director Ivo Pigec (we are publishing the conversation in 
its unedited version). However, we also made inquiries with others who are 
knowledgeable in insurance which resulted in a number of findings in our 
overall review. In a nutshell the conclusion might read: the current 
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insurance system in our country has been virtually reduced to a state of 
absurdity (if it is any consolation, it is not the only one) and no less 
than changing the SFRY Constitution is necessary to reform it radically. 
Will there be room for this as well in what has been announced? 


An increase in automobile insurance premiums is, as a rule, the only chance 
for this activity to reach the pages of the newspaper. The attractiveness 
of this occasion is totally disproportionate to its relative significance 
within insurance as a whole, which turns over between 2 and 3 percent of 
social product, and therefore it is not really representative of the major 
problems in this area. And this is an area in which not even a little 
neglected capital has avoided the fate of the “magic formula” of associa- 
tion, and the general agreement and consultation process. At a time when 
this whole concept has been seriously brought into question, there are no 
more significant indications that the underwriting business might be given 
top priority as a candidate for change. Later might be too late, because 
for a radical reform of the insurance system no less than a change in the 
SFRY Constitution is necessary. 


It is not easy to make a categorical statement, but probably this is the 
only example in the world in which the underwriting business is regulated 

by the Constitution, even in predetermining some decisions of a technical 
nature. With Article 4? of the SFRY Constitution of 1974 the concept of 
so-called commercial (market) insurance (on whose behalf much expert 

opinion and competent experience can be cited) which had existed for 6 years 
up to that time, was abandoned, and a system was begun to which, because of 
the absence of anything like it in the rest of the world, it is even hard to 
give a name. Insurance communities thus became a form of “association of 
assets, on the principles of reciprocity and solidarity, for the sake of 
insuring property and person and in order to remove or reduce the adverse 
effect of risks which can provoke damage." On this occasion the obligation 
for founding communities of risk was established (they are founded by 
insured who have “identical or related" risks), and the pouring in of money 
from one into another form of risk was allowed by joint contract of these 
communities. Within the eight newly-founded insurance communities the number 
of risk communities was between three and eight at the beginning, to be 
reduced to between two and five at a later date. Within reinsurance com- 
munities there were between two to five risk communities at the beginning, 
whose number was also likely to be reduced steadily. 


By organizing the insurance system on the principles of the new Constitution 
(and the Law on Principles of the System for Insuring Persons and Property 
from 1976 which was adapted to it), work communities were completely stripped 
of authority and all formal power (but responsibility for decisions as well) 
was transferred to the insured. Besides an analogy with bankers’ laments 
that debtors run the banks, all analogies with the role of Social and 
Political Communities [SPC] in other areas are also legal. Certainly the 
Constitution did not foresee SPC also being potential signatories of agree- 
ments concerning the founding of insurance communities. After all, the 
strict republic-province division of insurance communities is not accidental, 
nor is it accidental that not even one specialized community was founded (all 
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eight are the so-called general type). All communities are concerned with 
all insurance matters, and they do this on their own territory for the most 
part. 


The definitive removal of insurance communities from the status of legal 
business entity was carried out by the absence of the possibility of making 
direct investments, although precisely this is prescribed in other insurance 
systems in the form of a minimal obligation. All that was left to the 
insurance communities was writing out in business statements, from a neutral 
position, from year to year, a balance showing how insurance funds were 
invested in all areas, especially in social priorities, and how their real 
value was maintained in some measure by receipt of interest. There are no 
final data for 1986, but much can be seen from 1985 data. Of a total of 
150.9 billion dinars of free assets, insurance communities earned 13.4 
billion in interest, at an average interest rate of 26.2 percent. Among the 
insurers there were ideas of far more profitable businesses (even con- 
structing apartments for sale, or highways), but these ideas remain only 
products of the knowledge and imagination of enthusiasts with no chance for 
implementation and no money to defer expenses under the present insurance 
systen. 





Freed of authority and responsibility, insurance communities (the people in 
their work communities) are mostly left just to think about their incomes, 
or their distribution (if, in general, they exist--the connection between 
total insurance dealings and earnings is indistinct, to put it mildly). 
Therefore, there is neither any competition nor a division of labor among 
domestic insurance companies. True, insurance is not really a suitable area 
for tirades about cutthroat competition and spectacular price wars. The 
usual procedure in the world is for the government (let's say, the ministry 
of finance) to control the level of minimum reserves for purposes of safety 
and not to permit individual lowering of premiums below the level at which 
these reserves can be maintained. Increasing premiums above the normal 
level, of course, is of absolutely no interest to the government, because 
the risk that the "too expensive” insurers will lose clientele is theirs 
alone. The usual procedure (the only one) in our country is to control the 
extent of the premium, and no one is involved with establishing and control- 
ling their relationship to minimal reserves for security. Inertia caused by 
a meager existence with a status which might be called, by analogy, “a service 
to associated labor" is the reason domestic insurance can offer a total of 
approximately 35 kinds of insurance compared to 150 in the rest of the world. 
One must also appreciate efforts to reduce the most frequently encountered 
management expenses (expenses of carrying out the insurance business) as a 
percentage of the premium from year to year, so that in 1985 it was lowered 
to 11.3 percent. However, these expenses do not exceed 5 and 6 percent of 
the premium in the rest of the world. Nevertheless, as an indication of the 
lack of interest of the insurance companies, which should not be considered 
as the product of either good or bad will on their part, one can use data on 
growth of gross premiums collected from social and private sectors. Between 
1981 and 1985 premiums collected from the social sector increased from 29.4 
billion to 155 billion dinars, or by more than five times. Premiums from the 
private sector did not even increase fourfold. They went from approximately 
12 billion to 44 billion dinars. 
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So that there is not needless review of the faults and difficulties stated 
above, it will suffice to make a few remarks concerning five domestic 
reinsurance communities which individually have quite insignificant capital 
on international balance sheets. The very legality of the concept by which 
mixed communities of insurance and reinsurance cannot exist is indeed in 
doubt, but these latter were founded by two or more communities of insurance, 
along with the resulting repetition of the whole system of management and 
decisionmaking. To put it simply, money is set aside from the same pocket, 
and more or less in the same manner--some of it ends up in insurance, and 
some of it in reinsurance, which brings into question any sort of meaning of 
reinsurance. Active and passive reinsurance in foreign countries is indeed a 
special theme, with many of the characteristics of gambling--there are five 
players who, in addition to encountering great risk, cannot hope for signifi- 
cant “profits.” 


Premiums and Damage Payments for 1985 (total for all Yugoslav insurance 
companies) (in 000 of dinars) 











Carried out Per- 
12/31/1985 centage 
Technical Amount of 
premium damages 

Type of insurance paid cut paid 4:3 

l. Civilian 13,197.779 10,389 .841 78.7 

2. Industry 53,107.958 47,038 .906 88.6 

3. Crops and fruits 13, 210.204 10,001 .620 75.7 

4. Animals 5, 701.275 5.776.225 101.3 

5. Transportation 26,071.910 /-11,154.923 42.8 

6. Credit 1,532.287 1, 260.106 82.2 

7. Motor vehicles--"body" 21,294.389 19,867.781 93.3 

8. Motor vehicles--"liability" 17,572.474 19,106.144 108.7 

9. Yugoslav Railroad 2,090.102 2,432.242 116.4 

10. Other miscellaneous 1,928.053 697.459 36.2 

ll. Accident 4,009.390 2,827 .616 70.5 

Total 159,715.821 130,552.863 81.7 

12. Life 7,999.694 3,945.778 49.3 

Total 167,715.515 134, 498.641 80.2 

9548/6091 

CSO: 2800/158 
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PARTY EVENTS CALENDAR 19 DECEMBER 1986-4 JANUARY 1987 


Warsaw ZYCIE PARTII in Polish No 1, 1% Jan 87 p 21 
(Unattributed report: "Party Chronicle, 19 December 1966--4 January 1987") 
(Text ] Conferences and Meetings: 

19 Dec 


-- Under the chairmanship of Politburo Member and Central Committee Secretary 
Jozef Baryla was held a conference of voivodship-committee secretaries for 
political-organizational affairs. The course of the reports-elections campaign 
within the party was evaluated upon formulating recommendations for further 
work, and the tasks ensuing from the Third Central Committee Plenum as well as 
the preparations for the Fourth Central Committee Plenum were discussed. 
Participating in the conference were Central Committee Secretary Kazimierz 
Cypryniak and Director of the Political-Organizational Department under the 
Central Committee Stanislaw Gabrielski. 


-- Politburo Member and Central Committee Secretary Marian Wozniak met with 
Central Committee lecturers. Conditions of Poland's development for the next 5 
years were discussed. 


-- At the party training center of the Central Committee in Warsaw was held a 
seminar for the teaching cadres of the intervoivodship and voivodship party 
schools. Its participants attended a meeting with Marian Wozniak on the 
economic strategy of the !0th Congress. 


22 Dec 

-- Under the chairmanship of Politburo Member and Minister of National Defense 
Army General Florian Siwicki met in Warsaw the Honorary Committee for 
Celebrating the 90th Birth Annivevsary and 40th Death Anniversary of Aras 
General Karol Swierczewski. 

29 Dec 


-- The Presidium of the Central Control and Audit Commission (CKKR) discussed 
the preparations for the third plenary session of the CKKR. It examined the 
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results of audits conducted by taskforces of the CKKR, discussed the 
conclusions of the audit of the PZPR Academy of Social Sciences, accepted a 
proposal for the participation of control and audit commissions in 
popularizing good experience in party work, and considered the course and 
results of the visit by a CKKR delegation to Hungary. 


30 Dec 


-- The following members of the Politburo and Secretariat of the Central 
Committee met with workforces of selected work establishments: 


Wojeiech Jaruzelski and Zbigniew Messner, together with the authorities of the 
Nation's Capital headed by Janusz Kubasiewicz, visited employees of URSUS. 


Kazimierz Barcikowski visited dairies in Skierniewice Voivodship. Jozef Baryla 
came to see miners of the JULIAN Black Coal Mine in Piekary Slaskie. Jozef 
Czyrek visited the workforce of the 22 JULY Warsaw Sugar Industry Works. 


Jan Glowcezyk met with employees of the Graphic Works in Ciechanow. The Meat 
Works in Zeran, Warsaw, were toured by Wlodzimierz Mokrzyszczak, and the 
TRZEBIONKA Mining-Metallurgical Plants in Trzebnica were toured by Zygmunt 
Muranski. 


Marian Orzechowski visited the workforces of the POLSPORT Ski Factory in 
Szaflary and the PODHALE Leather Industry Works in Nowy Targ. 


Tadeusz Porebski visited the Center for Railroad Technology Research and 
Development in Warsaw, and Florian Siwicki the PRONIT Plastics Works in 
Plonki. 


Zofia Stepien met with the workforce of the POLMO Automotive Equipment Plants 
in Praszka, and Marian Wozniak with the workforce of the MIFTEX Radio 
Subassembly Plants in Kutno. 


Gabriela Rembisz conversed with employees of TONSIL Loudspeaker Plants in 
Wrzesnia and the Sokolowo State Farm; Stanislaw Bejger, with the workers of 
the Gdansk Repair Shipyard and the Parisian Commune Shipyard; and Bogumil 
Ferensztajn, with employees of the Katowice Fats Industry Works and the 
KATOWICE Power Plant. 


Henryk Bednarski visited copper miners in Rudna; Zbigniew Michalek, sugar 
industry workers in Glinojeck; and Andrzej Wasilewski, printers at the Warsaw 
DSP [House of Polish Literature]. 


2 Jan 


-- The Central Committee's International Commission discussed main tasks of 
foreign policy of the PRL [People's Republic of Poland] and the main 
directions and assumptions of cooperation between the PZPR and the 
international communist and worker movement ir 1987. Its session was chaired 
by Politburo Member and Central Committee Secretary Jozef Czyrek. 
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At Party Echelons and Organizations: 


19 Jan 


-- The Czestochowa Voivodship PZPR Committee discussed results of the reports- 
elections campaign and economic tasks of the voivodship in 1987. Its 
deliberations were chaired by Politburo Member Zofia Stepien. 


-- The Lomza Voivodship PZPR Committee discussed tasks of implementing the 
resolutions of the 10th PZPR Congress and the voivodship party conference. 


-- The Piotrkow Trybunalski Voivodship PZPR Committee considered principal 
economic problems of the voivodship and the tasks of party organizations in 
implementing the socio-economic plan for 1987-1990. Its deliberations were 
attended by Director of the Economic Department under the Central Committee 
Marek Holdakowski. 


22 Dec 


-- The Ostroleka Voivodship PZPR Committee discussed main problems of 
strengthening legality and socialist morality in the voivodship. During the 
plenary session Krzysztof Kubicki was elected voivodship-committee secretary 
for economic affairs. Participating in the deliberations was Director of the 
Economic Department under the Central Committee Marek Holdakowski. 


-- In connection with the 90th anniversary of the birth of Marshal Konstanty 
Rokossowski [Rokossovskiy], an honorary citizen of Gdansk, in Gdansk was held 
a festive session of the municipal people's council which was attended by 
Commander-in-Chief of the United Armed Forces of the Member Countries of the 
Warsaw Pact Marshal of the USSR Viktor Kulikov. Participating in the session 
were Candidate Member of the Politburo and First Secretary of the Gdansk 
Voivodship PZPR Committee Stanislaw Bejger and the Deputy Minister of National 
Defense General of Arms Antoni Jasinski. 


29 Dec 


-- The Suwalki Voivodship PZPA Committee discussed major problems of 
implementing the voivodship socioeconomic plan in the light of the resolution 
of the Third Central Committee Plenum. 


-- In Katowice was held a meeting of the sociopolitical, economic, and 
administrative aktiv at which last year's social and economic accomplishments 
and the tasks for 1987 ensuing from the resolutions of the 10th PZPR Congress 
and the Third Central Committee Plenum were discussed. The meeting was chaired 
by Candidate member of the Politburo and First Secretary of the Katowice 
Voivodship PZPR Committee Bogumil Ferensztajn, and Politburo Member Zygmunt 
Muranski was present. 


3 Jan 


-- In Tarnow was held a gala meeting on the occasion of the 45th anniversary 
of the Polish Workers’ Party. It was attended by worker-movement veterans and 
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the authorities and party activists of Tarnow Voivodship. A group of deserving 
worker-movement activists was honored with high state decorations. 


Interparty Cooperation: 

19 Dec 

— During its sojourn in Prague, the delegation of the Ideology Department 
under the Central Committee of the PZPR, headed by its deputy director Andrzej 


Czyz, was received by Candidate Member of the Presidium and Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Czechoslovak CP Jan Fojtik. 


1386 
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POLITICS POLAND 


PARTY EVENTS CALENDAR 5-18 JANUARY 1987 

Warsaw ZYCIE PARTII in Polish No 2, 28 Jan 87 p 20 
(Unattributed report: "Party Chronicle, 5-18 January 1987"] 
[Text] Sessions of the Politburo: 

6 Jan 


-- The Politburo evaluated the accomplishments of Polish foreign policy last 
year and considered its principal tasks for the present year. Main directions 
and assumptions of cooperation between the PZPR and the communist and worker 
movements were accepted. 


-- Reports on problems of foreign trade and new forms of cooperation within 
the CEMA following its November summit meeting were examined. 


— Draft theses for discussion at party organizations prior to the plenary 
session of the Central Committee on the subject of the role of basic party 
organizations in the sociopolitical and economic life of the country were 
considered. 


Conferences and Meetings: 
5 Jan 


-- Throughout the country were held ceremonies commemorating the 45th 
anniversary of founding of the Polish Workers' Party. 


-- At the site of the Pawiak Prison in Warsaw, at the monument to the heroism 
of the prisoners, a wreath was laid by a Central Committee delegation that 
included Wlodzimierz Mokrzyszczak, Zbigniew Michalek, and Jozef Barecki. 
Wreaths and flowers also were laid under the commemorative tablet on the wall 
of the building on Krasinskiego Street 18 where, 45 years ago, the founding 
group of the PPR [Polish Workers' Party] had met. A wreath on behalf of the 
Central Committee was laid by a delegation headed by Andrzej Wasilewski. 
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— Politburo Member and Central Committee Secretary Jozef Baryla met with 
worker-movement veterans in Lublin. During the meeting Jozef Baryla handed 
party membership cards to a 65-member group of candidate members. 


-- Central Committee Secretary Henryk Bednarski met with the heads of the PZPR 
Academy of Social Sciences. The activities so far and most immediate tasks of 
the Academy were discussed. 


7 Jan 


-- At the editorial room of CHLOPSKA DROGA was held a meeting of the staff 
during which Waldemar Swirgon was inducted into the post of editor-in-chief. 
The previous longtime Editor-in-Chief Mieczyslaw RogSwiostek had retired. 
Participating in the meeting were Politburo Member and Central Committee 
Secretary Jan Glowezyk and Candidate Member of the Politburo and Secretary of 
the Central Committee Zbigniew Michalek. 


8 Jan 


— In Warsaw was held a scholarly conference organized by the Institute of 
Worker Movement, PZPR Academy of Sciences, and the Military Historical 
Institute, on the occasion of the 45th anniversary of founding of the PPR and 
the People's Guards [GL]. Participating in the conference was Central 
Committee Secretary Henryk Bednarski. 


5-8 Jan 


-- At the party training center in Warsaw was held a seminar for first party 
committee secretaries from 200 largest plants with the object of discussing 
tasks following the 10th Congress and the implementation of the resolution of 
the Third Central Committee Plenum. Politburo members and Central Committee 
secretaries Jozef Baryla and Marian Wozniak as well as OPZZ [All-Polish 
Consensus of Trade Unions] Chairman Alfred Miodowicz met with the seminar 
participants. 


8 Jan 


-- Central Committee Secretary Henryk Bednarski met with the heads of the Main 
Board of the "Vistula-Odra" Society to discuss the directions of work and 
problems of the Society. Participating in the meeting was Director of the 
Ideology Department under the Central Committee Wladyslaw Loranc. 


9 Jan 


-- First Central Committee Secretary and Chairman of the Council of State 
Wojciech Jaruzelski received Sandro Viola, political commentator of the 
Italian daily LA REPUBLICA, whom he granted an interview. 


-- The Ideology Commision of the Central Committee held its inaugural session. 
It undertook a preliminary review of matters that should be considered in the 
preparations for the plenary Central Committee session dealing with 
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ideological aspects. Its deliberations were chaired by Central Committee 
Secretary Henryk Bednarski. 


-- At the CKKR [Central Control and Audit Commission] was held a preliminary 
proceeding against party members responsible at the central level for the 
irregularities that occurred in connection with the revisions of contractual 
prices of sour cream and processed meat. 


— A meeting of cultural advisers and directors of information and culture 
centers from the socialist countries was held with Central Committee Secretary 
Andrzej Wasilewski who discussed the implementation of cultural policy in the 
light of the resolutions of the 10th PZPR Congress. 


11 Jan 


-- First Central Committee Secretary and Chairman of the Council of State 
Wojeiech Jaruzelski received OPZZ Chairman Alfred Miodowicz. Their 
conversation dealt with current problems of working people anc the activities 
of the OPZZ in the international trade-union movement. 


12 Jan 


-- The Cultural Commission of the Central Committee held its first session, at 
which it discussed problems of Polish books. Its deliberations were chaired by 
Central Committee Secretary Andrzej Wasilewski. 


13 Jan 


-- The following members of the Politburo and Secretariat of the Central 
Committee visited workforces at plants and institutions in various regions of 
the country: 


Prime Minister Zbigniew Messner visited farmers in Kalwaria Gmina near Warsaw; 
Kazimierz Barcikowski was among workers and inhabitants of Wegrow (Siedice 
Voivodship); Jozef Baryla toured the UNITRA-POLKOLOR Plants in Piaseczno near 
Warsaw; Jan Glowezyk, the J. Marchlewski Cotton Industry Works in Lodz; 
Wlodzimierz Mokrzyszczak, the Skierniewice Hub of the Polish State Railroads; 
Zygmunt Muranski, the MIASTECZKO SLASKIE Zinc Foundry in Katowice Voivodship; 
Tadeusz Porebski, the Automatic Lathe Factory and the POLTEGOR Open-Strip 
Mining Research and Design Center in Wroclaw; Zofia Stepien, the Myszkowska 
Enamel Utensils Factory in Czestochowa Voivodship; Marian Wozniak, the 
Mechanical Equipment Factory in Ostrzeszow, Kalisz Voivodship; Stanislaw 
Bejger, Wisla Stockyard in Gdansk; Bogumil Ferensztajn, Construction Machinery 
and Locomotive Factory in Chrzanow; Janusz Kubasiewicz, Refractories Plant in 
Warsaw; Zbigniew Michalek, Opole Food Concentrate Works; Gabriela Rembisz, 
BUKOWIANKA Labor Cooperative in Buk and Niepruszewo State Farm in Poznan 
Voivodship; Henryk Bednarski, NAREW Cotton Industry WORKS in Lomza; Stanislaw 
Ciosek, Wloclawek MERA; Kazimierz Cypryniak, CHEMAT Chemical Equipment and 
Industrial Apparatus Plants in Kielce; and Andrzej Wasilewski, the 
construction site of Art Theatre in Lublin. 
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14 Jan 


-- There was a meeting between the editorial staff of RZECZPOSPOLITA and Prime 
Minister Zbigniew Messner on the occasion of the newspaper's fifth 
anniversary. 


— In Katowice was held the first session of the Mining, Raw Materials and 
Power Commission of the Central Committee since the 10th Congress. The 
Commission examined the socioeconomic situation in mining and power industries 
and the status of safety and hygiene of labor in mining. The deliberations 
were chaired by Politburo Member Zygmunt Muranski. 


15 Jan 


-- The inaugural session of the Council for Sociopolitical Books was held. It 
analyzed the implementation of the Council's recommendations of 2 years ago 
concerning an increase in the number of publications on Marxist, scientific, 
and popular-scientific literature. The session was chaired by Central 
Committee Secretary Henryk Bednarski and attended by the Director of the 
Ideology Department under the Central Committee Wladyslaw Loranc. 


16 Jan 


-- First Central Committee Secretary Wojciech Jaruzelski received Jaroslaw 
Hajn, the chairman of the CKKR of the Czechoslovak CP, and Eugen Turzo, his 
deputy and at the same time chairman of the CKKR of the Slovak CP, during 
their working visit to Poland at the head of a delegation of the control and 
audit bodies of the Czechoslovak CP. The meeting was attended by Politburo 
Member and CKKR PZPR Chairman Wlodzimierz Mokrzyszczak. CSSR Ambassador Jiri 
Diviz was present. 


-- On the eve of the 42nd anniversary of the liberation of Warsaw a gala 
concert was given in the Congress Hall of the Palace of Culture and Science. 
It was attended by Jozef Baryla and Andrzej Wasilewski. The authorities of the 
Nation's Capital were represented by Janusz Kubasiewicz, Mieczyslaw Szostek, 
and Jerzy Boleslawski. 


-- A session of the Editorial Council of the monthly IDEOLOGIA I POLITYKA was 
held under the chairmanship of Central Committee Secretary Henryk Bednarski. 
The periodical's achievements last year were assessed and the directions and 
forms of its work this year discussed. The session was attended by the 
Director of the Ideology Department under the Central Committee Wladyslaw 
Loranc. 


At Party Echelons and Organizations: 
5 Jan 
-- The Lodz Voivodship PZPR Committee at its plenary session, attended by the 


economic aktiv and members of the caucus of PZPR members of the Lodz People's 
Council, discussed economic tasks in the light of the decisions of the Third 
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Central Committee Plenum. The deliberations were attended by Politburo Member 
and Central Committee Secretary Jozef Czyrek. 


-- In Gdansk at the International Press and Book Club was opened an exhibition 
devoted to the 45th anniversary of the PPR, in the presence of Candidate 
Member of the Politburo and First Secretary of the Gdansk Voivodship PZPR 
Committee Stanislaw Bejger. 


8 Jan 


-- The Walbrzych Voivodship PZPR Committee discussed tasks of developing the 
voivodship's economy in the light of the resolution of the Third Central 
Committee Plenum. 


9 Jan 


-- Central Committee Secretary Henryk Bednarski took part in a meeting of the 
voivodship aktiv in Koszalin. Ideological influence on various milieux was 
discussed. 


14-15 Jan 


-- In Tarnobrzeg Voivodship was held a 2-day conference of directors of 
voivodship centers of ideological training. The implementation of the modified 
system of party training following the 10th Congress and the utilization of 
audiovisual technology in political ~ideological work were discussed. 
Participating in the deliberations was Central Committee Secretary Henryk 
Bednarski. 


-- The Krakow Voivodship PZPR Committee approved the program of action of the 
Krakow party organization for 1987. 


Interparty Cooperation: 
12-14 Jan 


-- The Chairman of the Council of State and First Secretary of the PZPR 
Central Committee Wojciech Jaruzelski paid an official visit to Italy. 
Wojciech Jaruzelski held talks with Italian Prime Minister Bettino Craxi and 
the President of the Italian Republic Francesco Cossiga, and he paid an 
official visit to the Vatican and was received by Pope John Paul II. The 
Chairman of the PRL Council of State came to the Capitol to pay a visit to the 
syndic and municipal authorities of Rome, met with a group of Italian 
industrialists, and received general secretaries of three Italian trade-union 
federations. On the last day of his sojourn in Italy Wojciech Jaruzelski laid 
a wreath at the Polish Military Cemetery on Monte Cassino. 


-- First PZPR Central Committee Secretary also met with Secretary General of 
the Italian CP Alessandro Natta, with whom he talked for over 2 hours. 
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POLITICS POLAND 


PAN ACTIVITIES CLOSELY RELATED TO NATIONAL GOALS 
Warsaw ZYCIE WARSZAWY in Polish 23 Dec 86 pp 1,2 


("The Academy is Closer to Current Issues of Science and the Economy: Comments 
of PAN Chairman"--PAP report] 


[Text] (P) As we noted before, at its last general meeting the PAN [Polish 
Academy of Sciences] re-elected Professor Jan Kostrzewski to the post of its 
chairman. The election was ratified by the Council of Ministers. 


The PAP reporter asked Prof Jan Kostrzewski, "What do you consider to be the 
greatest accomplishment of the past term of office of the outgoing authorities 
of the Polish Academy of Sciences and what do you see as the main goals of the 
term of office now beginning?" 


He answered, “Indisputably, the greatest event in recent years has been, in my 
opinion, the Third Congress of Polish Science. It shed a new light on the 
situation in the science community; it turned out that, in the present times 
of controversies and differences in views, scientists in this country share 
more things in common than are divided by. Particularly essential has been the 
transition of many scientists from critical wait-and-see attitudes to 
committed attitudes linked to the congress. Although the agenda of the 
congress dealt with the future, with the onset of the 21st century, it was 
strongly emphasized that solving the current issues of science is 
indispensable; attempts also were made to formulate a program responsive to 
what is now happening in science and technology abroad, and particularly in 
the part of the world that is closest to us geographically and politically. 
Strong emphasis was placed on a close linkage between laboratory work and the 
practical applications of scientific accomplishments. This may be exemplified 
by electronics or computer technology -- fields that nowadays stimulate 
progress in practically every domain of science and the economy. 


"The Third Congress of Polish Science did not end once the concluding 
resolution was adopted; we merely entered upon its next stage, that of 
implementing its decisions. We do not intend to wait, as after the Second 
Congress of Polish Science, some '5 years in order to evaluate the 
implementation of congressional resolutions; we shall do so sooner as well as 
verify and update these resolutions and decisions to adjust them to the 
happenings in world science. 
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"It is expected that the activities of the PAN's authorities and of the entire 
academy will differ from those in the past 3-year term of office. I feel it 
necessary for the PAN, which represents the entire Polish science, to 
demonstrate a more aggressive attitude toward current problems of science and 
the economy, to pursue more energetically the accomplishment of objectives 
needed to streamline scientific research and apply it in practice.” 


Biography of Prof Jan Kostrzewski 


(P) PAN Chairman Prof Jan Karol Kostrzewski is an eminent medical scientist 
whose research, instructional, and organizational accomplishments laid the 
foundations of modern Polish epidemiology. 


He was born in 1915 in Krakow. He attended higher studies during 1934-1939 at 
the Jagiellonian University and in the Medical Department of the clandestine 
Warsaw University during 1943-1944. A participant in the resistance movement, 
at first in Krakow and later in Warsaw, he took part in the Warsaw Uprising as 
a military physician to units of the Home Army. Following the defeat of the 
uprising he was imprisoned in the P.0.W. camp in Lamsdorf and 
Keisensteinbruck. In 1945 he returned to this country and worked at the 
Jagiellonian University. 


He received the M.D. degree from that university in 1948 and the rank of 
extraordinary professor in 1954 and full professor in 1967. He has been a PAN 
member since 1967. 


The scientific activities of J. Kostrzewski pertain chiefly to the 
epidemiology of contagious diseases, including typhus and typhoid fever, 
dysentery, polio, diphtheria, and smallpox. He has published more than 240 
scientific works on epidemiology, microbiology, clinic of contagious diseases, 
and the organization of public health in this country and abroad. 

e 

Among other things, he coauthored the international textbook "Epidemiology -- 
A Guide to Teaching Methods,” published in several languages, and he also 
coauthored the sixth general program of work of the World Health Organization 
for the years 1978-1973. He chaired international commissions for evaluating 
the worldwide eradication of smallpox. Since 1960 he has been a WHO expert on 
virology and epidemiology; among other things, he has chaired the Executive 
Council of the WHO and was a vice chairman of that organization's Council for 
Medical Research. In 1974 he was elected honorary member of the American 
Medical Association, and in 1977-1981 he was president of the International 
Society of Epidemiologists. He is a foreign member of the Academy of Medicine 
in France, the National Academy of Sciences in India, and the USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, as well as of many scientific societies. 


J. Kostrzewski was a member of the presidium of the PAN and during 1981-1983 
he served as vice chairman of the Academy, while during 1983-1986 he was its 
chairman. During 1961-1967 he held the post of deputy minister -- and during 
1968-1972, minister -- of health and social welfare. 
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He has also been a Sejm deputy, a vice chairman of the National Council of the 
PRON [Patriotic Movement for National Rebirth], and a member of the Advisory 
Council under the Chairman of the Council of State. 


For his professional and public activities, he was honored with the Order of 
the Banner of Labor First Class and Second Class and the Commander's and 
Chevalier's crosses of the Order of Poland's Rebirth. He was also decorated 
with the Cross of the Brave, awarded him during the Warsaw Uprising, and with 
the Cross of the Warsaw Insurrection. He is a non-party member. 
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POLITICS POLAND 


SUWALKI DEFENSE COMMITTEE MEETING 
Bialystok GAZETA WSPOLCZESNA in Polish 6 Jan 87 p 2 
[Article by ZW-M): "Suwalki Voivodship Defense Committee in Session") 


(Text) Yesterday 5 Jan 87 the Suwalki Voivodship Defense Committee evaluated 
the health and epidemiological situation in the voivodship during 1986. 
Despite inspections, order and hygiene improved insignificantly. Owing to 
last year's “Householder” drive. cleanliness and order in the voivodship were 
found to be adequate, but esthetics and the management of liquid wastes wre 
found to be inadequate. 


Members of the Voivodship Defense Committee stress:d that implementing 
investment projects is not the only condition for iaproving health and 
Sanitation in the voivodship: many buildings in town and country are littered, 
decaying eyesores with broken fences. Many public areas are littered and 
filthy. Thus, it is necessary to take immediate countermeasures that do not 
require considerable financial and saterial outlays. 


It was also found necessary to switch from occasional drives and campaigns to 
systematic preventive maintenance and inspections. The aesthetic appearance of 
public passages also should be improved, and the activities of labor safety 
and hygiene inspectors more energetic. 


In cases of glaring neglect a provision was made for, among other things, 
withdrawing permits for trade and services and recalling from managerial 
positions the individuals responsible for order and cleanliness in workplaces. 
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OPOLE DEFENSE COMMITTEE MEETING 
Opole TRYBUNA OPOLSKA in Polish 14 Jan 87 p 2 
{Article by (mkg): "“Voivodship Defense Committee") 


{Text ] The principal topic of yesterday's session of the Voivodship Defense 
Committee, chaired by Opole Voivode Kazimierz Dzierzan, was the status of the 
implementation of defense tasks in the voivodship during the second half of 
1986 and the determination of the main directions of action and principal 
defense tasks for 1987. 


During the session 20 persons who had distinguished themselves in defense 
activities in 1986 were decorated with the medal "Merited in National 
Defense,” awarded by the minister of national defense. In addition, three 
educational institutions -- the Combined Construction Trades School in Brzeg, 
the Combined Mechanical Trades School in Glubezyce, and the Combined Acadesic 
School in Nysa — were awarded the Memorial Medal of the Silesian Military 
District for their outstanding contributions to the patriotic-defense 
education of youth and for leading accomplishments in recruiting applicants to 
military vocational schools last year. 


The deliberations of the Voivodship Defense Committee were attended by 
Chairman of the Voivodship People’s Council Mieczyslaw Rfzepiela. 
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POLITICS POLAND 


WINTER PROBLEMS VIEWED BY BIALYSTOK DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
Bialystok GAZETA WSPOLCZESNA in Polish 15 Jan 87 p 2 


[Article by (ry): "Difficult Decisions in a Difficult Situation" surtitled 
"Session of Bialystok Voivodship Defense Committee") 


[Text] Winter difficulties and perturbations in the economy were a topic of 
the session of the Bialystok Voivodship Defense Committee. The situation of 
the utilities, the constraints on communications and transportation, and the 
performance of trade, education, and other public services were exazined. 


The attitudes of all who are combatting snow and frost in difficult conditions 
were acknowledged and honored. Special mention is deserved by the power-systesm 
and trade personnel. The need for the Bialystok factories to provide greater 
help to public utilities was stressed. 


In view of the garked shortage of electrical energy, the Bialystok Defense 
Committee recommended to the director of the Power Plant that the scheduling 
of blackouts be streamlined and authorized his to coordinate with enterprises 
moving the timing of the second work shift to night hours. This would serve to 
reduce the power-system load and thereby to protect discrete localities and 


boroughs against outages. 


The Voivodship Defense Committee appealed to the inhabitants for understanding 
all the necessary restrictions due to the extraordinary weather. It also drew 
attention to the need to enhance civic concern and initiative in eliminating 
and preventing the consequences of the winter. We need to display sore 
goodwill and a gore proprietary attitude at our workplaces and hoses. 


Also discussed were security and public safety last year. Note was taken of a 
general decline ir crime. The increased number of crises solved is a credit to 
the performance of the citizens’ militia. 
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head had introduced me very cordially, which is rare in situations of this 
kind, because he was transferring to a job which he found more attractive. But 
I can't say that everyone had felt the same trust in me from the outset. At 
Interpress I am editor-in-chief, and in this capacity I was imposed on the 
editorial team, but in my other capacity as the director of that agency I hold 
an elected post. The election was made by the Staff Committee, which at the 
outset informed me that through its channels it had inquired about me at 
Polish Radio and that unofficial opinion there was favorable toward me. 
However, the Staff Committee of Interpress wanted to know for how long I was 
coming and how many people I would bring along from Polish Radio in order to 
staff important posts with them. I answered that I didn't know the answer to 
the first question, because it is not up to me, and as for the team I would be 
bringing along, it would consist of may secretary and chauffeur. That was when 
they elected me. 


[Question] So you like Interpress? 


[Answer] This is the place I prefer most of all as an alternative to Polish 
Radio. It’s an unique and extremely diversified institution. After all, it 
relies not only on radio but also all the other mass media. 


[Question] Ard is it indeed indispensable in our life? 


[Answer] The best proof is its solvency. As recently as in the mid-1970's we 
used to be extensively subsidized. Later, as certain of our operating 
procedures evolved, we began to become financially independent. For more than 
4 years we have been a self-financing enterprise, and we also have export and 
import permits. 


[Question] What's the source of so much income for Interpress? 


[Answer] Nowadays it's nearly every field of our activity, and mostly book 
publishing. Our "Kto jest kto w Polsce” [Who's Who in Poland] has become a 
bestseller, as have "Biala Ksiega" [The White Book], a two-volume history of 
Polish-American relations; "“Szara Ksiega” [The Gray Book], a history of 
Polish-FRG relations; and "Jan Pawel II -- papiez z Polski" [John Paul II, the 
Pope from Poland], for which we had even sold foreign publishing rights. In 
addition, we sell various other books. "Kuchnia Staropolska” [Old Polish 
Cuisine” is a kind of bestseller, especially abroad. We also derive a 
substantial income from the activities of our Press Center, which distinguish 
us from other press agencies at home and abroad too. There is not in the 
socialist countries any other agency performing such services, which are used 
by domestic journalists as well as by foreign ones who come to Poland for a 
brief visit, and also by permanent correspondents. The latter, for example, if 
they use TV equipment in their reportages, lease from us teams of technicians, 
thus assuring themselves of cooperation from the same team of cameramen. As 
far as I know, foreign correspondents from East and West are complimentary 
about our assistance and our system of services. We also arrange meetings with 
individuals named by these foreign reporters, provide interpreters, order 
hotel rooms in various cities en route, and provide all needed equipment. For 
these conveniences our foreign colleagues must of course pay us, often in 
foreign exchange. We also derive an income from publications about Poland 
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prepared to order for foreign newspapers, periodicals, and television 
stations. We participate in promoting Polish foreign trade. This year, we 
published in, e.g., SVENSKA DAGBLADET a special advertising insert on that 
trade. Our photographs and films are profitable. And recently we have also 
been making money from videocassettes. Currently, for example, we have 
videotaped cassettes for teaching English. We intend to videotape a course in 
Polish for foreigners and Poles abroad as well as courses in French, German, 
and Russian. 


We participate in arranging various exhibitions, sports contests, fairs, and 
congresses. We organize press offices and visual propaganda, and we provide 
special information kits. 


Our domestic income is quite good. Our REPORTER undoubtedly is filling a gap 
on the press market. This is a periodical which, as its very title shows, 
provides only reportage on the most interesting current domestic and foreign 
issues. It has a circulation of nearly 100,000, practically without any 
returns. We also publish FORUM SPORTOWE, which enjoys a growing demand. Then 
also, regularly and traditionally, we publish URODA, which in its German- 
language version is one of the most popular women's periodicals in the GDR, as 
well as the Russian-language POL'SHA, which has a circulation of 250,000 in 
the USSR, several other foreign-language versions of POLSKA for readers in the 
West, and PANORAMA POLSKI for the Polonia. 


[Question] Who is your biggest foreign customer? 


[Answer] The Soviet press. They purchase from us materials on the most diverse 
topics. Recently, for example, we received an order for an article about a 
Catholic priest who has been mobilizing his parishioners for better work. Our 
other neighbors, the GDR and Czechoslovakia, also are our good customers. We 
sell no less to Hungary. In the Western countries, our sales are good in 
Scandinavia and improving in the FRG and Italy. On the other hand, we can 
hardly overcome the barriers to our sales put up by the United States, Great 
Britain, and France. Yet, Poland is an open country and there is no forbidden 
topic to Interpress. We can raise any topic we want, because our starting 
premise is that he who is first with news is in the right. 


[Question] You said that there are no taboo questions to you and that you help 
foreign correspondents make films in Poland. But do you also facilitate their 
contacts with the illegal opposition and assist in filming comments by Walesa 
or Michnik for Western mass media? 


[Answer] No, we are not doing this. For then we would act contrary to Polish 
law and contrary to the statutory tasks of Interpress. Of course, it may 
happen that our cameramen may film for a Western correspondent an event 
related to the activities of illegal structures that he may happen to witness, 
but in such cases we attempt to provide foreign reporters with our own 
commentary on the topic. 


[Question] Some Western correspondents feel that in this way you are 
attempting to interfere with their work, restrict it, and even complicate it. 
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{Answer] This is, to put it mildly, untrue. Let me assure you that it isa 
rare country where foreign correspondents have such a broad access to 
information sources as in Poland. It's not that I am bragging, but let me tell 
you that this also is largely to the credit of Interpress, whose personnel 
have always been trying to inform the entire world about Poland most broadly. 
Unfortunately, there have been occasional instances in which certain Western 
reporters attempted to exploit our openness in order to publish articles and 
shoot films that have little in common with presenting an objective picture of 
Polish affairs. In such cases we told them that this has nothing in common 
with the decisions of the KBWE [Conference on European Security and 
Cooperation], with the honesty of the journalistic profession. But by and 
large such instances are very few. And generally, following some negotiations, 
we reach an understanding. The best proof of this is the fact that an 
overwhelming majority of correspondents and television stations avail 
themselves of our services, although we have no monopoly in this field. 


But the situation is not as good when it comes to reporters who make a single 
trip to Poland and are no experts on Polish affairs. Such people not 
infrequently bring along a ready-made film script or outline of an article 
that is negatively disposed or completely distorts Polish reality. Their visit 
to Poland serves them only as an alleged substantiation of the assumptions 
they already made. When such reporters are our guests, I don't conceal that 
subsequently we have problems with persons who at our request provided them 
with information or interviews. It has already happened quite often that even 
authorized interviews were abridged or altered in meaning by Western mass 
media. 


Unpleasant situations of this kind have, of course, to be allowed for in our 
work and accepted. Closing access to information and to well-informed 
individuals would be a serious mistake. Opinions and stereotyped views of 
Polish issues following the events of the late 1970's and early 1980's, and 
following the outbreak of the socio-political-economic crisis in this country 
will still have to be -- despite the far-reaching normalization of the 
situation since then -- rectified for a long time in societies of the East and 
West. And hence we cannot avoid offensive reporting about us by some 
journalists regardless of their country of origin and the topics they intend 
to write about. 


[Question] How many people work at Interpress, and in what occupations? 


(Answer) Six hundred persons, of whom 245 reporters. Their work is 
complemented by translators in all the major languages of the world. We also 
employ printers as well as photoreporters whose names within the community are 
well-known. Others working for us include excellent cameramen and also 
technicians, electronics engineers, and people in many other occupations. We 
“welcome” computers in our work as otherwise we would not be able to catch up, 
or to cope with publishing projects such as “Who's Who." 


(Question] In this country you have become really popular ever since the 
government press spokesman has been giving conferences under your marque at 
the Press Center. 
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{Answer] It's no mere courtesy to say that this is chiefly due to the 
spokesman himself. A person like him is needed in order to accomplish such an 
effect. Urban may annoy some people, but he is competent in his job and 
undoubtedly well-informed. His press conferences are very often attended by 
the entire community of foreign correspondents in Poland. His comments on 
vital issues of our reality are subsequently broadly cited and commented upon 
in the world press, and this precisely is what matters. Other socialist 
countries are desirous of availing themselves of our experience in this field. 


We also use the press-conference approach to popularize other forms, 
specialists in various domains of our life. The high attendance at these 
conferences reveals that they are needed. They are attended by, in addition to 
our own reporters, local publicists and reporters from central periodicals. 


[Question] Creating a favorable atmosphere toward Poland on the international 
arena has not been easy in recent years. 


(Answer) Precisely. That is why the work of our publicists and their tasks 
have been increasingly more difficult and important. The image of our country 
in the West is, unfortunately, changing with much more difficulty and more 
slowly than our internal reality. But, as demonstrated by the growing interest 
in us, as reflected in the rising number of orders placed with our agency, it 
is improving. 


(Question) If finally everything at your agency is so good and increasingly 
better, what are its weaknesses? 


(Answer) Our printing facilities are poor, and we must expand them. Of course, 
at our own expense. For the time being, if we want to be competitive abroad in 
book publishing, we have to print more and more publications on a coproduction 
basis as well as order printing books abroad. Currently, for example, we have 
published "Dzieje kultury polskiej" (History of Polish Culture] by Professor 
Bogdan Suchodolski by having it printed in Yugoslavia. Despite its high price, 
I am certain that this will be a profitable project. The book will sell 
quickly. 


A no less important problem we are facing is the lack of high-grade paper. We 
have just prepared a passport-sized booklet, "Polska zaprasza” [Poland Invites 
You], designed for all foreign visitors, who will receive a copy together with 
their visa. The whole is ready, but covers of quality paper are 

lacking. 


We also intend to publish a newspaper for foreigners, something of the kind of 
MOSCOW NEWS, but owing to, among other things, the paper shortage this 
intention remains on paper. 


[Question] Does Interpress when viewed internally look different from the 
Interpress you had learned to know in the past as its user and an activist- 
propagandist? 


[Answer] Completely different. As a fairly high-level activist I used to deal 
with the heads of discrete departments. But now I am acquainted with persons 
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who are immediate experts on issues, and so I can take decisions on the basis 
of a greater understanding of the realities. 


(Interviewer) Thank you for the interview. 
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POLITICS POLAND 


PZPR, CPSU CC RADIO-TV SECRETARIES VIEW NEW TASKS, GOALS 
Warsaw ZYCIE PARTII in Polish No 2, 28 Jan 87 pp 22-23 


{Interview with Vyacheslav Korolev and Edward Kwasizur, Soviet and Polish TV 
and Radio party committee secretaries, by (A.R.): "Trust the Public and Be 
More Self-Demanding” surtitled "Polish and USSR Party Radio Committee 
Secretaries Speak") 


(Text] There are words which, becoming the property of millions, attract the 
public imagination and become practically a program slogan. Such socially 
current words are “acceleration” and "the pace of changes.” 


On the occasion of the visit to Poland by a delegation of the party committee 
of Soviet Radio and Television {"Gosteleradio"] we interviewed the First 
Secretary of the CPSU Committee at the Gosteleradio Vyacheslav Korolev and the 
First Secretary of the PZPR Committee at the Polish Committee for Radio and 
Television Edward Kwasizur, asking them how are that acceleration and pace of 
change tangible in every domain of life, being reflected in the everyday work 
of the journalists working for these mass media. Also participating in the 
conversation were Vadim Fotinov, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Gosteleradio, and a group of party activists from Polish Radio and Television. 
. 


Vyacheslav Korolev: “We Catch Life ‘on the Wing’ 


[Answer] As initiated by the party, the processes of accelerating the 
country's development and the directions of changes concern all domains of our 
life, ranging from production through social relations to the psychological 
wellbeing of both the individual and the community, the workforce, or the work 
team. 


Obviously, journalists are not mere observers of the vast changes which we are 
witnessing; instead, in accordance with the Leninist concept of the Press, 
they are becoming their participants and even organizers. Thus, e.g., members 
of a party group at the publicistic editorial team of Soviet TV proposed a new 
program series under the name “Accelerations." 
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We are receiving many responses indicating that this program is being watched 
with tremendous interest by viewers all over the Land of the Soviets, even in 
remote republics and towns. 


What is the program about? Obviously, the new trends, new problems brought by 
life, cannot be treated statically with routine techniques of commenting on 
events. And this is where the members of the aforementioned editorial staff 
not only conceived a new programming formula but also introduced as it were a 
new style, a new way, of interpreting events, reporting on opinions, and 
taking the pulse of radio listeners and TV viewers. 


These journalists promote all that is of assistance, all that releases energy, 
that promotes sensible, wise, and efficient work. And on the other hand, they 
identify all obstacles to these changes. And need it be said that there still 
exist many such obstacles? 


Another example that illustrates splendidly the ingenuity and resourcefulness 
shown by media journalists in thought and action -- also as regards party 
groups -- is the new program series, "Problems, Explorations, Decisions,” also 
enjoying a huge popularity, which is anchored by the well-known publicist Lev 
Voznesenskiy. The one and one-half hours of the broadcast focus on lively 
dialogue of persons from various corners of the country, with the 
participation of scientists, economists, activists. Difficult questions are 
asked on that program. We explore answers to them on mobilizing the help of 
large groups of people for this purpose. We receive so many interesting 
opinions and ideas. 


It turns out that problems of science and technology “rogress, management, 
efficient organization of human labor, and changes in the life of our entire 
society, attract the attention of millions of people. They write us. We 
forward that mail to ministries and various central and local institutions, on 
urgently demanding that they provide detailed replies. 


[Question] What other new “live” -- this being worth stressing -- programs can 
now be seen on Soviet TV? 


[Answer] Let me mention, for example, the live program "Deeds Follow Words” 
("Za slovem -- delo"]. It chiefly deals with problems of party work, 
especially in big-industry organizations of the working class, in the 
kolkhozes, and also in small organizations. Party secretaries and other party 
activists appear on that program to describe their problemas and 
accomplishments, and also the obstacles they encounter. A valuable innovation 
of that program is the fact that each new broadcast in the series consistently 
resumes the topic raised in the previous broadcast. 


Lastly, there are the numerous new aspects of Vremiya, the daily prime-time 
newscast and the most important program of the day, which is viewed by a mass 
audience. Namely, to broaden and deepen its topics, there was formed the s0- 
called “Travel Team of Editors.” That is to say, a party group together with 
an entire editorial staff has obtained from the Ministry of Transportation a 
special railroad car used by TV anchormen and teams of technicians to travel 
across the country. The trip began in Sakhalin, and thence across Siberia, 
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Tyumen, and Soviet Central Asia, to the most remote nooks of our country, 
which you justly compare to a vast continent. Life is thus being taped “live” 
instead of information recited from a piece of paper. Perhaps because it was 
possible to get together a highly creative team of newsmen with great 
personality and talent, such as Aleksandr Tikhomirov, Yevgeniy Fateyev, and 
Aleksandr Galkin, the viewers are provided not only with an accurate picture 
of life in this country and interesting and topical information “caught on the 
wing” but also with its analysis. The sources of various problems and 
concerns, negative phenomena, which garkedly impede the dynamics of our 
changes, are thus being explored. And in this connection, so many wise and 
brave people who know how to live and work with dignity are encountered. 


[Question] The comments accompanying such interesting pictures of public life 
as we are now witnessing must by its very nature meet with considerable 
criticism. How do you respond to that wave of criticism, and how are you 
helping journalists to “work out" clear and precise answers to it? 


[Answer] We consider criticism to be a weapon in the aforementioned social 
processes. The 27th congress of our party stressed very precisely and 
forcefully the need for openness of public life, deepening of democracy, and 
participation in processes of governance. This striving has become the 
property of the masses and that is precisely why we demand so consistently 
that every critical response on a radio or TV program be accompanied by a 
specific, prompt, and signed letter. 


We don’t and never will tolerate avoidance and evasion of responsibility and 
hence also avoidance and evasion of answers to these critical responses. We 
are keeping a very exact record of issues raised, in which we enter in detail 
all the responses we receive. If these responses are superficial and do not 
specify the causes of the existing shortcomings, if they represent attempts at 
evasion or blame objective difficulties, we send them back to their authors 
with a demand for objective, specific, and reponsible replies. 


This principle, initiated by the Gosteleradio party committee, we have 
introduced among media reporter teags. 


[Question] How is the Gosteleradio party committee attempting to influence a 
revival of the work of basic and branch party organizations within media 
reporter teams? 


(Answer) In our work a sense of modesty is indispensable, so that creative 
anxiety and awareness of shortcomings in our own performance would assist in 
overcoming them. Here an initiative is worth noting: we have decided to 
discuss at party meetings the professional performance, plans, intentions, and 
ambitions of individual party members, publicists, commentators, and 
reporters. Not in order to make them “accountable,” but precisely in order to 
help thea. 


This is combined with the recent experiment in selecting personnel for radio 
and television. Such meetings serve to perceive more accurately the 
personality and predispositions of the individual. We have started attempts -- 
with excellent results so far — to entrust true journalists to the care of 








experienced publicists and old journalist pros. Thus master-disciple teams are 
being set up, as it were, and this is proving successful. 


Much more could be told about the work of our party committee within such an 
interesting community as the personnel of the Gosteleradio. Our committee has 
the status of a rayon committee, and this erables us to attend to many matters 
and overcome problems. It is important that we perceive in the work of our 
committee the great and inspiring role being played by the new seminal ideas 
of the 27th Party Congress. 


Edward Kwasizur: “We're Learning To Answer Difficult Questions” 


[Answer] New horizons, new tasks, and highe- audience expectations raise 
questions about the quality of [Polish] Radio and Television personnel, about 
the professional but also ideological-moral wellbeing of people working in 
these mass media. 


Clecrly, the new needs impose new forms and contents and require inventiveness 
in broaching topics, which should not be difficult or sensitive [as published] 
But the answers are not easy. 


The statement can be hazarded that the new tasks and social expectations 
present a daunting challenge to the entire personnel of Radio and Television. 
They require -- like any other domain of journalistic work, besides, but this 
one in particular -- talent, industriousness, continual broadening of 
knowledge, and unusual responsibility. Neither drudgery nor showiness are of 
no use here, nor are even the slickest words. Nowadays our work has to pass 
the test of life, and hence no TV viewer and no radio listener will tolerate 
chatter instead of personal judgment and criticism. Credibility in the eyes of 
the audiences has to be truly earned by hard work, over entire years 
sometimes.... 


They say that a man who is always contented with himself simply has bad 
taste.... Hence, the mood of smugness has become alien, and I must say that 
this is largely due to the work of the party organizations. For previously it 
used to be that we felt an inadequacy of critical analysis of our performance, 
especially at the lowest levels. 


[Question] What role in stimulating that creative discontent was played by 
party organizations, PZPR members? 


(Answer) It is worth noting that this has been an authentic grassroots 
movement. It was conceived in the kitchen of Radio and Television, i.e., in 
the editorial department. The general reflections over the worth of all that 
we have been doing, the breadth of its public echo, and its thought-provoking 
nature, are accompanied by concern over whether all our efforts have been 
promoting the paramount goal of enriching the content of broadcasts. It is 
Simply that at Radio and Television no issue is more important. Hence also we 
try to elicit and encourage at the party committee and party organizations all 
initiatives serving to enrich broadcasts, as well as to participate in the 
daily assessments made at session of program presidiums and collegiugs. 
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[Question] Surely there exist many obstacles on this road, such as 
encroachgents by bureaucracy, which in a large institution like yours is 
certain to be a gajor factor. 


[Answer] I must say that the burden of red tape has been felt very keenly for 
years by our personnel, both journalistic and technical. It used to be that 
progras directors and developers had to lose sore and sore tise on 
bureaucratic activities at the expense of their main creative tasks. This also 
had caused considerable irritation, threatened the integrity of work teams, 
and resulted ina kind of bargaining over which services of our institution 
are gore igportant, as well as in discord among persons employed in different 
departments. I think that the reader should be made aware that the Radio 
Committee is a complicated structure, an institution in which gore than 200 
professional and occupational groups work together in direct sutual proximity. 
Our party organization is aware that everything must be done to subordinate 
the efforts of reporters, business managers, executives, executors, and other 
employees to the paramount goal, namely, broadcasting by Radio and Television. 


We can ooldly state that the party committee at Radio and Television is not 
idling or wearing out their chairs at endless meetings, and that instead all 
the problems arising in our work meet with a lively response from it. 


Although much is yet ahead of us, I think it is worth noting that in the 3 
years that have elapsed since the party reports-elections conference at Radio 
and Television we have succeeded in reviving the activities of our basic party 
organizations in a manner tangible to the entire personnel and precisely on 
the most sensitive sectors at that -- those of the active participation of the 
party organization in the program work of various departments, in inspiring 
reporters and stimulating both a creative disquiet and a critical view of 
things that are “the usual,” “because they are.” This is not enough nowadays, 
let alone when the needs of the future are considered. 


Considerable effort had to be expended on consolidating the entire party 
organization, the various services on which the »verforgance of Radio and 
Television rests, on eliminating irritants and obstacles to broadcasting. 


We wish to continue much of the experience thus gained. This concerns, e.g., 
the conference organized by our party committee at Radio and Television 
jointly with 20 party committees at large industrial plants, universities 
other institutions. At that conference we performed a political -ideological 
evaluation of radio and TV prograas as well as of topics dealing with youth 
and children on Radio and Television. These encounters were extremely 
instructive to us and greatly needed. We intend to continue thes. Exchange of 
thought is as necessary as air to breathe. 


(Question) The audiences appreciate the role of anchormen on radio and TV. Let 
me ask you about work with the personnel, the ganner in which new talent is 
discovered. Will the current new style of management at Radio and Television, 
as represented by the new chairman of the Committee, warrant the hope that the 
television sieve will no longer let diamonds fall through? 
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[Answer] We at the party devote much attention, energy, and, above all, heart 
to work with the personnel. At present, no personnel changes say be sade 
without consulting the basic party organizations. We developed and coordinated 
with the management of the Radio and TV Committee a procedure for evaluating 
and recommending applicants for executive positions. Genuine opportunities are 
afforded to creative, committed, resourceful, and responsible individuals. The 
chairgan presented, e.g., in an interview granted to TRYBUNA LUDU, an 
interesting concept of programming which certainly meets the expectations of 
the employees of Radio and Television. 


[Question] Let's try to recapitulate and recall as tersely as possible the 
postulates and inspiring ideas offered by the leadership of the PZPR as 
regards improving the performance of Radio and Television. How were they 
received by the reporters and the remaining personnel? 


[Answer] As known, late last year the Politburo considered the tasks of the 
mass media. It was stressed that the press, radio, and television must be sore 
open to the affairs of working people, vivify dialogue and discussion, and 
broaden the possibilities for exchange of rationales and views. 


In placing challenging tasks before us, the Politburo at the same tise 
stressed that the press, radio, and television are an igportant element of 
socialist democracy, encouraging us to be more bold and audacious in raising 
issues. It stressed the need to adhere to principles of openness, credibility, 
and polemical discussion in our publicistics. The participation of audiences 
in the formation of TV and radio programs also must increase. All this should 
promote public participation in the activities of the Radio and TV Committee. 


TY and radio programs sgust be ideologically richer and sore concentrated and 
interesting. They must elicit a greater and more lively response. This seans 
greater concern in preparing programs and expanding facilities as well as 
continual explorations. The slogan of dialogue, which has met with such a 
lively response from the society, requires, after all, such broader and richer 
arguments and persuasion -- and that is no easy matter. 


But no one can do it for us. The the resolutions of the 10th PZPR Congress 
include a provision that stresses the growing role of the gass sedia in 
implementing the economic strategy and the party's social policy as well as in 
economic education, in shaping historical, legal, mgoral, and civic awareness. 


It is a laconically worded provision, but what imgpassioning tasks it indicates 
to us! They require, of course, talent, honest work, a continual expansion of 
knowledge, and an unusual responsibility. Party organizations gust play a 
tremendous role in meeting these new expectations by the reporter community. 
The social isgportance of our profession as an element of the ideological front 
requires, however, eliminating barriers to access to information and creating 
conditions that promote responsible and effective Press criticism. Mention has 
also to be made of the need to counteract energetically any -- and still not 
infrequent -- attempts to suppress that criticism and to disregard and violate 
the principles of the Press law. 
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I wish to state that the visit by our Soviet comrades, brief as it has been, 
lasting barely a few days, has helped us, sutually too I believe, in enriching 
our knowledge about ourselves and about what we are doing, in Poland and in 
the Soviet Union. 


[Interviewer] Thank you for the interview. 
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POLITICS POLAND 


SZELIGA VIEWS ROLE AS TV JOURNALIST, ‘GOVERNMENT ADVISER’ 
Poznan WPROST in Polish No 2, 11 Jan 8&7 pp 4-6 


[Interview with Zygmunt Szeliga by Piotr Grochmalski: "Great Applause” 
subtitied *'...I Must Remain Silent Because I Have No Proof.... Here, an 
AzericanmStyle Press its Needed....'") 


(Question) You were 15 years old when, in 1958, you had sade your debut as a 
journalist. Since then you have written sillions of words. These days, looking 
backward, ¢o you blush when you think of some of your writings? 


(Answer) Yes, but not because of their nature; rather, because of some inept 
language. Of course, some of gy articles upset people and after their 
publication I would receive letters from readers calling se “stupid Szeliga” 
anc “stinking carcass.” I have quite a few such letters in sy files. I also 
authored some writings which, when I view thes from the vantage point of tise, 
Gon"t quite convince se. But they are very few. 


(Question) You had joined POLITYKA’s staff sore or less during the period 
when, as one of its contemporary publicists put it, “our greatest concern is 
economic recovery.” 


(Answer) Properly speaking, crazy as it say seem, as early as in 1956, that is 
before I began to work at POLITYKA, I started to write the way I do now. And 
since I was greatly cogsitted to the “curing the econosgy” in October | 1956, 
workers’ bread riots in Poznan), I had very good relations with Kalecki, 
Lange, Bobrowski, and Lipinski; I interviewed thes, and I regularly attended 
sessions of the Econogic Council. I can thus say that, in a sense, I have 


alreacy lived through what is happening nowadays. 


(Question) But your name is being increasingly associated with the Government 
Monitor iTV discussion progres). Have you perhaps begun to envy a little the 
TV fase of your former editorial colleague Jerzy Urban’ 
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wi iccessive governments and ministers, and I probably have become somewhat 


i tomed to them. Now the situation is such, besides, that many r the 
ministers are persons younger than I. Thus sometimes I feel practically 
protective toward them. Because I have always been around, while they are 
newcomers. 


L\Question)] As a pre: publicist concerned with economic problems and as the 


head of The Monitor, you wear two hats ["ride on two carts"). Do you find such 
a position comfortable? 


\Answer] To be sure, The Monitor inferferes a little with my life. Owing to 
the formula it has to follow, essentially it does not provide me with 
elbowroom as a journalist. I'm certainly more myself when writing for 
POLITYKA, where I can voice my views openly. 


[Question] And hence the Szeliga of The Monitor wears blinkers? 








No, not so, seriously. Although, all the same, when I first began to 
t program, several times I tried to adjust its formula in a manner 
most suitable for my inclinations. But each time at once I was in a little 
trouble, because that is the Government Monitor and not Szeliga's Monitor. 


(Question! Could you shed some light on that 


[Answer] Let us not go into these details. At any rate, the underlying 
principle for The Monitor is that in that program the government’s rationale 
must always ultimately prevail, that the last word belongs to the government. 
But I cherish the hope that, despite such a positing of myself in that 
program, I am not losing some of my personal identity or authenticity, 
because, whenever I can, I try to stand up and stress my separate opinion on 
some issues. 

, Juestior In practice this usually looks as follows: “It's not unlikely that 
there will be changes to tke better,” or "This is a fairly unpleasant 
situation.” Is that what you wean by standing up for yourself’ 

Answer!) I refer for example to my comments in RZECZPOSPOLITA on gasoline 
rationing after the Monitor had presented a different position of the 
government on that sue. 

wf t Ther | a irna ist ) 1 engake af ¢ ,€ witr y urseit as 
firect ¥ 4 The Var t r 

[Answer] The presentation of other views has to be distinguished from that of 
one's own. Let me give you a somewhat lengthy example. In 1976 I wrote an 
article on the subject of the announced intent to increase prices. The article 


consisted of two parts, one presenting the government's view on this issue, 
r 


and the other my personal commentary. At the time I postponed for 24 hours the 
, - . 7 ‘rT, = » : , . Pr - ec 
publication of POLITYKA so that the article would appear following the address 
of the Prime Minister to the Sejm. But what I wrote went to the very top. The 
- ‘ 
i i 


second part o a cle was confiscated [censored] by a then secretary of 
the Central Committe lI felt trapped. My initial reaction was to publish that 
text under a pseudonym. But POLITYKA's editors would not agree to it, and 
neither wou.? the political decisionmakers. That would have been too glaring a 
declaration of my personal views: 


ret 
eC. 


Therefore, while in the printing room, I deleted from the first part of the 
article anything that was not a direct reference to the government's position. 
Even so, since the article bore my name, some people probably attribute to me 
to this very day the authorship of that entire operation [price increases]. 


[Question] But you had ardently supported it. What is more, you were among the 
most active government advisers. 


lLAnswer) I believed that operation to be absolutely necessary. But I 
personally disagreed with the scandalous manner in which it was conducted. 
Consider for example that 2-day period of public consultation, which was more 
like a mockery of public opinion. And yet, this operation could have been 
calmly discussed at leisure, since there was no starter's pistol. But to 
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return to the subject of The Monitor, my situation there resembles the one I 
just described above. Thus, a distinction should be made between the 
government's position as presented by me on The Monitor and my personal views. 
And if for example Minister Jozwiak declares that the government is 
unfortunately compelled to continue meat rationing, then my view of this issue 
is exactly opposite. 


[Question] So far the The Monitor has been presenting the government's 
position by shoveling information into the public’s head, so to speak. But 
recently, when on the occasion of its 250th program, you had invited Minister 
Urban to the studio, he hinted subtly of the need to change this formula. As 
yet, however, no such change has taken place. 


[Answer] It so happened that Editor Mosz had an accident and was out of action 
for 4 months. That is why we have postponed for the time being such reform 
notions. But if Urban supports what he had declared on the program, then the 
Monitor indeed may indeed become more lively and polemical as a program. Of 
course, one thing will not change -- the government's rationale sust prevail. 


But it may be that the manner in which it is presented.... 

Question) wi not be so tortuous. 

\Answer] I'm rather thinking of a formula resembling a boxing match.... 
\Question! But the program's formula is such that the knockout blow belongs to 
the government. This means that adversaries who let themselves be knocked out 
have to be found 

.Answer) It's enough when they lose on points. Besides, debatable issues may 
be 

wuest . Tabled. 


[Answer] No! Besides, there's the general difficulty in pursuing any policy, 
especially in economics. There exist many alternative solutions to nearly any 
problem we touch upon. Except that even if ultimately The Monitor begins to 
present such various alternative concepts, from the standpoint of the 
government's interests a single concept suiting it most must be selected. 


[Question] In a nutshell, on The Monitor the government is and remains 
infallible. 


[Answer] After a fashion, you can put it this way. 


[Question] Many years ago D. Passent published in POLITYKA an article ona 
government session. It was conceived as the first in a series of articles 
{lluminating the operating mechanisms of power, but at the time it died a 
natural death. But now, on the cecasion of that predicted minirevolution at 
The Monitor, are you, sirs, thinking about finally letting the public see and 
hear the government at work? 


8] 








[Answer] This would be tremendously difficult. Because either everyone at a 
government session will say more or less the same thing, since the government 
must present a united position, or, as often happen, there will be debates, 
quarrels, and sharp exchanges of views, and in that case they simply won't let 
us show them, although I personally would like to do so. 


[Question] Meaning that you at The Monitor will continue to present the 
government like a dainty and flirtatious miss? 


[Answer] In my opinion, the government does not wish to break this traditional 
convention of presenting its activities because it is apprehensive that the 
applause of public opinion will be won most often not by the solutions 
ultimately adopted but by the solutions which seemingly are the most 
attractive. Earlier you referred to the Monitor's “information-shoveling” 
approach. But unfortunately, this is what public opinion needs. Unless 
everything is explained from the ground up and sequentially, people won't 
understand what it all is about. Sad but true. For example, recently on 
Channel 3 of the radio I declared that, in connection with the ado being made 
about currency denominations, I propose that this be calnuly discussed and in 
general that the exchange of currency be treated as a game, that, for example, 
we should announce a contest for banknotes. As aresult, I received letters 
from readers stating that Szeliga is again trying to toy with the Polish 
nation and that they are fed up with such games. What do you say to that? It's 
enough to make one go bonkers. 


[Question] I believe that you are demonizing that “public opinion.” At our 
periodical, if we receive a letter by some coal miner, we immediately term it 
the voice of the working class of Silesia rather than the opinion of a 
particular individual. For years the approach has been such that the moment 
the Central Committee would receive a letter from the workforce of some plant, 
it would immediately dispatch representatives to the field so that they could 
try and resolve the conflict. 


[Answer] You're right. Except that this approach has been practiced so long 
that now it is hard to dump it. Recently, for example, the affair of the 
quarrymen offers proof that we are finally beginning to localize conflicts as 
it were, by viewing them in their proper dimension. In this case we are 
dealing with a particular occupational group which has its own more or less 
valid rationales. And in view of this we treat it as a normal aspect of 
societal life rather than as a world problem or even as a national issue. 


[Question] But it also is true that the puerility of many of the opinions 
presented as the voice of public opinion ensues from the fact that to this day 
the public's knowledge of the actual operating mechanisms of political and 
economic power in this country is negligible. For where can they obtain that 
knowledge? From puerile textbooks? Or perhaps from the Daily TV News programs? 


[Answer] Indeed there are many such trifles about which it is difficult to say 
anything lucid.... For there is no doubt that in this country there exist many 
vested interest groups ["lobbies"]. 





[Question] But there are no courageous individuals, even if only among Polish 
economists, who would point their finger. 


[Answer] The point is not even that they are afraid to do so. The point is 
that we need a press in the American style which would have its own agents and 
informants in every community and constituency, so as to make it possible to 
shed light on that tenuous network of interplay of interests. 


[Question] But you yourself, for example, are well-informed about these 
matters, and you have many informants as well. Then why don’t you make public 
what you know? 


(Answer) Because I cannot. Why? Although I indeed know about many of these 
things, I must remain silent because I have no proof. 


[Question] Perhaps we should begin with simple things that aren't, however, 
being discussed openly. For example, it is known which ministries “shake” the 
government and hold the strongest positions in it. They are the extractive and 
power industry ministries, as well as the ministries of metallurgy and machine 
industry. But whenever this is being asked openly, no answer is received. 


[Answer] Here there is yet another and deeper problem. I refer to thet 
unfortunate division into production and nonproduction spheres. Within the 
government the division is exactly the same. Some of its members make a 
contribution to national income, but others grab from it every penny they can. 
Minister Kwasniewski or Minister Professor Krawcezuk [Minister of Culture and 
Art], for example, are consumers of national income. 


[Question] But such a division does not correspond to reality. 


(Answer) Of course, this is a wholly misleading example. Because, for example, 
what good is the production sphere to me if I have only illiterates who cannot 
service machinery? Not to mention that at present science is the biggest 
business in the world. Thus, all divisions of this kind are totally absurd, 
but unfortunately they still exist because they had at one time been 
incorporated in the dogmas of our economy, and nowadays it is incredibly 
difficult for us to free ourselves from their yoke. That is why my vision of 
the future of the organizational structures of the economy is that of the 
elimination of subsector ministries. Their place will be occupied exclusively 
by functional ministries, e.g., by ministries of finance, of labor and wages, 
and by one ministry integrating the whole of the state's economic policy 
toward autonomously functioning elements of the economy. 


[Question] Why is it that The Monitor never discusses any general strategy of 
action of the government? On viewing this program one receives the impression 
that the entire effort of the government is focused exclusively on patching up 
potholes as they occur, that we are drifting in some undefined direction. 


[Answer] This is a valid accusation. Indeed, we will have to raise this issue 
on The Monitor. But this requires selecting other panelists. More members from 
the core of the government's leadership will have to be invited in front of 
the TV camera. For example, an interview with the Prime Minister is needed. 


But so far it has never been possible to persuade him to appear on the 
Monitor. 
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POLITICS POLAND 


RURAL YOUTH UNION OFFICIAL NOTES PAST, FUTURE GOALS 
Warsaw SZTANDAR MLODYCH in Polish 5-7 Dec 86 p 3 


{Interview with Leszek Lesniak, chairman of the National Board of the Rural 
Youth gUnion, by Zbigniew Gajewski and Waldemar Gontarski: "They Don't Want 
Just To Vote; They Want To Decide”) 


[Text] [Question] Some people view the re-establishment of the ZMW [Rural 
Youth Union] in December 1980 as a political manipulation and others as a way 
of satisfying the political ambitions of the activists of the previous ZMW. 


[Answer] Even if it were a political manipulation or an attempt to satisfy 
political ambitions, it still would have no chance to succeed in the absence 
of the need of youth itself to organize itself. After all, that had been a 
time when pressures from the top could not influence social conduct greatly. 
Thus we faced the need of young people in the countryside to have their own 
organization. But that was also part of a broader generational trend toward 
somethi ag new and their own. The first branches of the ZMW to form at the 
time votec their own ideological declarations. Only later it was attempted to 
reach a consensus on the ideological program. 


[Question] Did that reborn movement include, in addition to former activists 
of the ZMW and ZSMW [Rural Socialist Youth Union], also other young people? 


[Answer] The Union re-established itself in many ways. The strongest impetus 
came from the movement inspired by former activists of the prewar "Wici” Rural 
Youth Union of the Polish Republic. They trusted rural youth the most. This 
was an alliance of grancfathers with grandchildren. 


Another tendency arose on the ground of a critical appraisal of the 
contemporary activities of the ZSMP [Union of Socialist Polish Youth] in the 
countryside. It was led by those ZSMW activists who in 1976 had supported 
incorporating that organization into a common Union, but who subsequently 
realized that it was not meeting rural aspirations. I myself was one of them. 


Furthermore, ZMW clubs were formed in schools irrespective of any external 
influences, on the basis of a kind of myth created about the original ZMW. 
Their members often voted strangely worded declarations which had nothing in 
common with the previously mentioned orientations. 





Thus, altogether, there were three successive generations: the "“Wici” people, 
the ZMW activists of the 1960's, and new young people. 


[Question] Does the need of rural youth to have its own separate organization 
remain valid nowadays? 


(Answer] We often ask ourselves this question within our organization. 


[Question] I'm asking because last week, at a meeting with journalists, you 
spoke of the trend toward grassroots criticism of the ZMW's activities, and 
you yourself voiced many critical opinions. Doesn't such self-criticism point 
to a weakness? 


[Answer] Why? In our country the customary view is that things are bad when 
negative occurrences are perceived by the bottom ["grassroots"] and criticism 
is conceived. But couldn't it be otherwise? Who is to analyze that criticism 
other than the leaders of the organization. Are we to allow persons ill- 
disposed toward us to do that? 


[Question] But perhaps you are no longer capable of repeating the successes 
achieved during the first few years of the ZMW's activity. At the time the 
public response was good, and you had a good press. Yours was thought to be 
one of the most authentic social movements, spontaneous and with interesting 
programs of action and good ideas for implementing them. Recently, however, 
publicity about the ZMW has been declining. Does that mean that you lack the 
capability for implementing that ambitious program? Perhaps you no longer are 
needed? 


(Answer) In its first few years our organization had indeed awakened enormous 
appetites and hopes in the countryside. Young people had expected of the ZMW 
that through it they could more effectively promote the interests of the 
countryside. The ZMW had actively promoted these interests and intervened in 
their behalf, on the principle that the countryside deserves more means of 
production, greater funds for culture and sports, and a better educational 
system. But we are not satisfied with our efforts. And so long as the peasant 
Class exists, it will need its own organization. 


[Question] tne word “class” implies the existence of an antagonist. Who is it? 
The worker? 


\Answer] No! The bureaucrat. This is currently illustrated by coal sales. It 
is not the miner but the bureaucrat who is to blame for poor supplies to 
farmers of that indispensable energy source. 


[Question] Why aren't you satisfied with what you are doing? 


lAnswer]) Of this in a moment. Aside from championing the grievances of the 
countryside, the leaders of the ZMW realized that an organization lacking a 
positive program other than a program of demands rapidly becomes a tube which 
can be rapidly rolled up. That is why we launched the thesis that we should 
demand that the needs of the countryside be perceived if only for the sake of 
national inte-ests. But in order to nave the right to make demands, we 
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ourselves must accomplish something. These two views had collided, and it is 
worth nothing that the struggle between these contending views had been 
interesting and creative. Once the head office streamlined itself and 
succeeded in having its ideas predominate, it was possible to sgaster 
elementality -- a force that is both constructive and destructive. Then 
specific measures began to be taken: olygpiads of young farm producers, 
Springtiges of civic deeds, “encouragement” of pupils to study, etc. Once we 
posed tasks to ourselves and not just to others, we became less attractive. We 
shifted frog romantic to positivist positions, seaning also that there was now 
less fantasy and igagination about our activities. 


[Question] The admission of a mistake by any social movement is valuable, but 
this is not enough. What is your prograsg for changes? 


[Answer] I realize that nowadays we operate in a situation other than that 
existing several years ago. Above all, we have joined the political system. We 
have our own 11 deputies in the Sejm as well as about 2,000 |voivodship and 
municipal] councilmen whom we had sponsored, many party activists, and 5,000 
members of village councils, including 500 chairpersons of these councils, and 
so on. In our present-day criticism of the Sejm we have to bear in mind our 
own 11 deputies there and our work with them. Meaning that we have to accept 
our share of the reponsibility. 


On the other hand, against this background, local branches display a quite 
critical attitude toward our head office. This began when, accepting our share 
of the responsibility, we started to explain to our members the reasons for 
the shortages of agricultural machinery or why it was impossible to meet this 
or that need. Now people are not satisfied with these explanations. They 
firmly demand a struggle for meeting their needs, which after all are not 
egotistic personal needs. They demand to be able to produce food. We in 
Warsaw had finally accepted the fact of the coal shortage. But they in the 
countryside wanted to struggle on. We finally were almost ready to persuade 
them to gather faggots in the forests. And they were ready to do so, but on 
condition that we would at the same time make strong appeals for coal. We 
consider such an expectation to be natural and justified. 


[Question] At the aforementioned meeting with reporters you declared that you 
intend to “struggle for the primacy of members of the ZMW.” What did you mean 
by that? 


[Answer] In every social movement, sooner or ‘ater, there evolves a 
specialized staff ("apparat"] whose level of awareness and abilities surpass 
those of the rank-and-file members. We too did not avoid this. At the 
gras3roots level this manifested itself in the excessive number of 
organizational planni:: *:om the top (excursions and entertainment for local 
ZMW clubs). At the he: -ifiece all decisions were drafted by that staff and 
submitted to the National Board for a vote, just like that. We rejoiced when 
the members of the National Board began to revolt against this practice and 
declared that they would refuse to come to Board meetings at which they merely 
vote instead of making decisions. That's why we organized regional meetings 
with them and jointly selected 50 most important issues to be considered next 
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year. This may be thought a ludicrous little trifle, but this is how the 
members are imbued with a feeling that they can accomplish something. 


[Question] Is this possible, given the current apathy of the rising 
generation? 


[Answer] I don't know about the outside, but within the ZMW it is possible. 
After all, there the aktiv itself is struggling for a proper niche for itself 
within the organization. Although this means thet members of the National 
Board have to spend more time on conceptual work, on participating in the 
consultations with an hundred gmina organizations that we had resolved to 
introduce. We also desire that tne decisions of the plenary sessions of the 
National Board of the ZMW be drafted anc consulted upon with the entire 
mezbership. We are resolutely exploring ways of reversing the treatment of 
youth as objects. We are doing this where our influence is greatest, that is, 
among ourselves. 


[Question] We have digressed into sociological reflections without as yet 
discussing the entirety of accomplishments of the ZMW so far, if only in the 
field of ecology. Not so long ago there had been much publicity about it. What 
are you doing about it nowadays” 


[Answer] The basis for our activities is simple: before criticizing others for 
polluting the environment or failing to protect it, consider what you can do 
on your own turf. The results are extremely visible in practice: some 500 
villages were caught up in the “mania” for cleanliness as part of the drive 
Tor the “cleanest village,” which has now spread to 12 voivodships. This 
entails the protection of brooks and stress: ets, the elimination of 
unsupervised garbage dumps, and the protection of parkland. The government is 
rewarding us with millions in awards for these activities. The voivodes are 
generously supporting us. So then this contest does mean someth‘ng. 


In addition, we attend to unconventional energy sources, prodiction of organic 
food, biological progress, and biodynamic farming. Nowadays such activities 
are still small-scale, but they attract the interest of farmers and all kinds 
of institutions. We also established the Center for Ecological Information, 
because people are asking us what can they do to protect the environment. They 
send us reports and descriptions. 


[Question] Unlike some others, you are not trumpeting your accomplishments 
from the roof. 


[Answer] You said it. 


[Question] And what about the ZMW's own self-supporting projects. Does your 
AGROTECHNIKA agricultural equipment enterprise still exist? 


[Answer] Of course. And it acts in accordance with the firm rules of the 
economic reform. We don't award ourselves any discounts. We pay our employees 
for the effects of their work rather than for the amount of labor invested. As 
a result, their earnings average several dozen thousand [zlotys, monthly). Our 








sales volume this year will have exceeded 3 billion zlotys. And yet we did not 
receive even a zloty in subsidies from the state. 


(Question] Then where did you get the capital to open that enterprise? 


[Answer] The ZMW provided one million zlotys. Nobody else gave anything. We 
attend to literally everything, starting with the production of hygienic boots 
and shoe polish, sales of eggs, computers, and videotape recorders, and 
installation of fing materials. This is proof that young people can sanage 
excellently. Despite this, we are constantly being pestered with all sorts of 
audits and inspect::°43. 


Recently we have been videotaping a 2-hour program on cassettes which we 
intend to send to the countryside. The program is about our experience in 
implementing the economic reforsg. Perhaps soze people will profit from it. 


[Question] What aspects of your rich plans for cultural and educational 
activities in the countryside and for its inhabitants have you succeeded in 
translating into reality? 


(Answer) For several years now the Theatre of the Polish Countryside has been 
a fact. We are consistently accomplishing our “Traveling Theatre” project, 
enabling the rural population to come into contact with artistic theatre as 
performed by professional actors. 


Jointly with the Ministry of Culture we organized 10 centers for the training 
of cural cultural aktiv in this country. Thousands of persons have already 
attended these courses. And there always are sore applicants, which gives the 
lie to the colloquial saying that nowadays youth is not interested in 
learning. 


Rural family universities also are developing. People’s Sunday universities 
enjoy great popularity. They may be attended by people chiefly because of 
their appellation, but once people come, they participate in educational chats 
and political discussions. Besides, the range of subjects covered at these 
universities is quite extensive. 


(Question) Marek Kotanski has sercilessly criticized the present-day youth 
movement. What do you think of his? 


\Answer) I believe thet the movements he has founded are of an excessively 
impromptu nature. We ourselves can’t afford so much demagoguery. 


Question] Krzysztof Janik in his brochure, "The Youth Movement at the 
Threshold of the 1950's,” stated tiat the future of the youth sovement in 
Poland lies in a single united class organization. Do you share this view? 


\Answer] In my opinion, the future belongs to constituency sovements. I ha 
of the Comaunist Youth of Hungary. in practice, this 
organization consists of strong constituencies, each with its own statutory 
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POLITICS POLAND 


RECENT STUDENT SURVEYS REVEAL POLITICAL, CULTURAL VALUES 
Warsaw KULTURA is Polish No 42, 3 Dec 56 55 
\Article by Piotr Gadzinowski: “The Acadesgic Average”. 


[Text] "What does the "Miracle on the Vistula” [the repulsion of Soviet arsies 
by Pilsudski’s troops in 1920] sean to you 


"The reconstruction of Warsaw." 
This answer was put down 


thus provided testigony to the 
the curriculus. 
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When surveying the political attitudes of students, the sociologists ofte 
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asked thes about their vision of the ideal systes of society and government. A 
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or adout the desired direction in which the worid should develop, oniy one 
fourth of the students unasbdiguously pointed to socitaliss. Nearly one-fift 
opted for capiteliss, while the regainder claiged that there is no ides 
systesa of society or that they did not Know how to answer this question. 
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